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W e are much too ready to accept 
sweeping causes and wholesale rem- 
edics. And the intricacy of human 
nature makes almost every panacea 
look a little foolish as soon as it ts 
tried. The world must learn that it 
ts practically impossible to deal with 
any problem in terms of “men” 
and “women.” The job is harder 
than that. Society must train itself 
to the tremendously nice task of 
dealing with man and man and 
zoman and woman. 
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SOCIAL TREATMENT FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF A CLIENT 


CLAUDIA WANNAMAKER 
Supervisor of Recreation, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago 


the Institute for Juvenile Research by 

one of the local social agencies because 
of behavior difficulties in the oldest child, a 
girl of eight years. Although the social his- 
tory includes many inter-related factors, only 
those which are pertinent to this study are 
given here. 

The family includes a dependent mother 
of Hungarian birth and five children. She 
came to the United States at the age of four- 
teen, and was employed at domestic service 
until her marriage four years later. 

The first social registration occurred after 
the death of the father in 1917. Since then, 
there have been no less than twenty-seven 
agencies helping this mother to solve her 
problems. The number includes courts, 
institutions, family welfare agencies, and 
various health organizations. There have 
been between twenty-five and thirty social 
workers visiting the home at different times. 
For the most part these personnel changes 
have been accepted by the family as a matter 
of course, and family events are often re- 
called by their connection with the advent of 
“the social worker who came to us then.” 
The personalities and vagaries of these social 
workers often furnish the topics of family 


S: years ago a family was referred to 


conversation, strong points and weak points 
being duly compared. 

The mother is now thirty-three years old. 
Her many contacts with social agencies have 
resulted in something more than the where- 
withal to support her family. She has an 
insight that is at times startling, a sense of 
humor that has helped her through many try- 
ing situations, and an attitude toward life 
that amounts almost to a philosophy. To 
her the social worker is a combination of 
counselor, critic, safety valve, and, at times, 
an alibi for her own neglect to carry out 
treatment recommendations. Along with an 
aggressive desire to “get all that is com- 
ing” there is a genuine shrinking from the 
necessity of accepting help. 

However, one reaches these conclusions 
only through looking back over the entire 
period of social supervision. For the first 
four years the mother, while not actually 
antagonistic to recommendations, was not 
entirely co-operative. Clinic appointments 


made for the children were often disre- 
garded, and recreational outings planned for 
them were considered as so many interfer- 
ences with their household duties. She con- 
stantly placed responsibilities on the children 
which were not in keeping with their ages 
31 
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and she justified her demands by pointing 
out her own attitude toward responsibility 
when a girl. The social treatment was not 
making sufficient headway, and in facing the 
situation certain questions seemed pertinent: 
To what extent was the mother’s intelligence 
being used as a factor in handling the social 
problem? Did she grasp the reasons under- 
lying recommendations, and, if so, was she 
actually antagonistic to them, but merely 
assenting because she thought she had to? 
Was she receiving sufficient recognition and 
praise for the efforts she was making? 

As an experiment, a conscious effort was 
made to establish a relationship with the 
mother in which she might feel free to dis- 
cuss and criticize the worker’s plans for 
social treatment. The meaning of such a re- 
lationship was carefully explained to the 
mother, and her full participation in the plan 
was apparent in her immediate response: 
“Yes, I’ve been wanting to tell you for a 
long time that I think you are all wrong in 
the way you are taking Myra away from 
home so much to give her a good time. It 
just makes her more dissatisfied with home 
and she feels she is better than the other 
children.” The recreational outings had 
been used as an outlet for restlessness, 
nevertheless, the mother’s position was con- 
sidered essentially sound. In accordance 
with a new plan, a greater effort was placed 
upon the girl’s adaptation to the home and 
more emphasis was placed upon recreation 
for the brothers and sisters. 

Perhaps the most tangible result of the 
change in method was in the attitude of the 
mother. There was a distinct sense of pride 
in having her opinion recognized and acted 
upon. She became more openminded toward 
the suggestions made by the social worker. 
In discussing the plans and explanations 
offered, and in attempting to criticize them, 
the mother’s interest in her part of the social 
treatment was stimulated. Upon her own 
initiative she began to report her manage- 
ment of the behavior episodes of the chil- 
dren for the purpose of having it criticized, 
and in each case the weak and strong points 
of her management were discussed. At the 
worker’s suggestion she read a few books 
which presented the play spirit in a rather 
concrete form and she, herself, was taken on 
several outings. The mother became much 


more sympathetic toward the play needs of 
the children and began to use her own 
initiative in planning for their leisure time. 
In this phase of the treatment the social 
worker’s role has become one of recognizing 
the mother’s efforts. Christmas trees and 
presents have been duly admired and birth- 
day parties attended. 

During the many discussions which have 
taken place, general questions in regard to 
social investigation and treatment have from 
time to time come up for consideration. In 
certain instances the mother was undoubt 
edly airing old grievances, but more often 
her comments were based upon objective 
observations. These comments were not 
always of a disparaging nature—as will be 
seen in her remark, “I could never be a 
social worker—I lose my temper too 
quickly.” In some instances it was neces- 
sary to correct false impressions which were 
interfering with her acceptance of certain 
methods of work. For example, in the mat- 
ter of record keeping there was evidently 
some feeling on the mother’s part that the 
purpose of it was to “check up things 
against her.” In disabusing her of this idea, 
the unwisdom of trusting to memory and the 
value of records in comparing the progress 
of the children were pointed out. More- 
over, her own part in reporting her observa- 
tions in order to have more complete records 
was emphasized. A few days after the 
interview the mother telephoned, “ I’ve just 
heard that my husband’s mother was sick 
like he was (general paresis) and I thought 
you would want it in the record so you can 
understand all about the children.” 

From the standpoint of the social worker 
there was no attempt to humor or flatter the 
mother ; the chief purpose of all the discus- 
sions was to discover her point of view, and 
to utilize it in the social treatment wherever 
possible. The results have been most helpful 
in this case; and in order that other social 
workers might benefit by her frankness, the 
mother was asked to take part in an inter- 
view in which definite questions covering 
previous discussions would be asked. She 
was told that, to insure accuracy, a stenog- 
rapher would record the conversation. In 
the following account of the interview there 
has been some re-arrangement and con- 
densation of the material, but as often as 
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possible the mother’s statements are quoted 
verbatim. Such an article as this should not 
be considered in any sense as a rounded dis- 
cussion in whole or in part, nor as an 
attempt to discuss case work methods as 
such, but merely to present one client’s atti- 
tude toward a few of them. Whether or not 
these attitudes are a comment upon human 
nature, itself, rather than social case work, 
whether or not they reflect upon social case 
work methods of today are questions which 
this paper does not try to answer. 


(). Did you know anything about social 
agencies in the old country? 

A. They haven’t got them there. In a 
nationality like ours they make their own 
living before they take charity—struggle 
through somehow. 

Q. Why did you want to leave the old 
country ? 

A. I wanted to study. I was only four- 
teen when I came over here with another 
girl, My father refused to let me go to 
school. He was old-fashioned. My sister 
learned him to write his name. People did 
not believe in schooling for girls—they 
needed farm hands. My brothers were sent 
out to learn German. I always wanted my 
father to let me but he wouldn't. 

©. Did you or your sister come first? 

A. She was older than me but I came first. 
That shows the pluck. 

©. Were you able to study when you got 
here? 

A. When I came here nobody showed me 
the way. I worked for a high school teacher 
and he learned me to count but he never 
mentioned anything about school. My heart 
was just breaking for schooling. I read at 
night. I had to work in a thirteen room 
house for $2 a week—fifty cents extra if | 
did the ironing. I saved up enough money 
to pay my father for my passage money. 

(. Weren't you homesick ? 

A. I cried at first. But now I feel like I 
was born here. When I think of my people 
out there I think it’s a dream. 

©. Did you have any dealings with a 
social agency before your marriage? 

A. I didn’t know anything about them 
until the year my husband died. Before that 
we struggled along. I worked. He stayed 
home and watched the kids. 
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Q. What was your feeling about the 
questions you were asked at first? 

A. I didn’t like their questions at all. 
They asked too many when they didn’t 
understand themselves. They usually think 
you have more than you tell them you have. 
That’s what hurts us. It’s really the oppo- 
site—you don’t like to tell them you have 
so little. 

Q. You mean you want to keep up a 
front? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you feel that they were trying to 
pry into your affairs? 

A. Yes. One came and said, “ Let me 
see your pantry if you got something in it.” 
She would not sit down and be friendly with 
you. She sat in the chair—spinster-looking 
like this [demonstrating] and looking 
around. 

©. That made you feel uncomfortable ? 

A. Yeh. Sometime you feel like asking 
them, “ Where do you think you sit?” 

©. Did you get over that feeling about 
her? 

A’ Yes. Later on she was very nice to 
me and gave me my share. She found out 
I had no mattresses and bought some and 
sent them. I told her I couldn’t be handled 
like that—it hurts. She wanted to know 
why I had five children, too. She thought 
I was not very wise—broadminded—to have 
so many children and a sick husband. In 
one way she was right, but I said I lived 
the life, not her. 

©. What about the next worker you had? 

A. Well, that was when the baby was 
born. I got sick on the street and I called 
up and they sent a substitute. I was in the 
hospital for eleven days and I didn’t know 
where the children were. They were play- 
ing on the street when I got sick. They 
didn’t tell me where they put them or any- 
thing. When I got up I found out one was 
in one home, three in another. 

Q. Didn’t the worker come to the hos- 
pital to see you? 

A. No. She had told me she would bring 
some clothes for the baby but she didn’t. 
My husband was laying on his deathbed at 
the time and I couldn’t hear anything about 
him. I found out afterwards the neighbors 


came to see me but they wouldn’t let them 
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in—only nearest relatives can get in a hos- 
pital. 

Q. Did you ever tell the social worker 
about the strain you had been under ? 

A. No, I never had a chance. She went 
away and dropped the trouble and another 
one came. Had one right after the other 
then. I never got very friendly with any 
one of them. 

Q. Do you like being changed from one 
to another ? 

A. No, you like one because they find out 
more. You are always on guard with a 
new one and can’t be natural. If you know 
she’s good to you you lose yourself and say 
anything. 

Q. Did you ever get acquainted with a 
social worker right away—felt at ease at 
first, or do you have to go through a certain 
period ? 

A. Never right away. You never know 
which way they are coming. They keep 
things to themselves and you don’t know 
whether they are trying to take off from you 
or give you. 

Q. What is it that makes you feel most on 
your guard? 

A. Most of them look down on you and 
that hurts you so you don’t want to say any 
more. They think you are green—immi- 
grant you know. When you tell them you 
are different you get in wrong. You're 
always glad when they are gone. You know 
everybody has a feeling and if your feeling 
is hurt—! 

Q. Is it the usual thing for a social 
worker to look down on you? 

A. More look down on you. She forces 
herself to be friendly but she doesn’t feel it. 
She can pass you on the street and not know 
you. Most of them think, “I’m glad I 


ain't you.” If I had had her schooling I 


could be in her shoes and be just as much 
as her. 

Q. How could a social worker approach 
you so you wouldn’t feel on your guard? 

A. The minute they begin asking, I’m on 
my guard because I don’t know which way 
she is going. If they ask me how the chil- 
dren are, if they are well and going to 
school I know then she is interested in me 
and the kids. But if she begins, “ How do 
they help you?” and comes to find out what 
I’m getting and what I’m making and what’s 


left, then I feel like keeping things to my- 
self. I found out if you tell them it can’t 
be any worse than it is, they are satisfied. 

(. But if a worker comes to you in a 
perfectly business-like way and says, “ You 
realize I have to ask these questions,” what 
would be your feeling then? 

A. If she said, “I’m sent to ask ques- 
tions,” I’d understand it is a business matter. 
If she says, “I’m sorry I have to ask you 
that,” I'll say, “I know it’s your duty—you 
have to earn your living the same as me.” 
But when they go into the pots and look 
what you are cooking and take a spoon and 
stir it and say it smells good and look around 
out of the corner of their eye you feel un- 
comfortable. A social worker did that to 
the next door neighbor. She thought she 
didn’t have much sense and didn’t know any 
different, but the woman cried about it when 
she left. And always they have their book 
and pencil in hand! 

Q. How do you feel about that ? 

A. They hurt you right away. 

Q. What is it that hurts about that? 

A. I know they are sent to do it but it 
hurts because they don’t understand. 

©. Suppose the social worker came to you 
and said, “ This is about the fifth visit I have 
made this morning, do you mind if I write 
down what you tell me?” Would that make 
you feel more comfortable? 

A. Yes, if they tell me before. Every- 
body has a little sense if they know you work 
for a living. 

©. You just want all the cards on the 
table? 

A. Yes, play and play fair. 

©. Have you any feeling about having a 
record kept? 

A. No, if a new worker comes and knows 
all about the family I am relieved. They 
know I’m not pretending I’m different. I 
don’t like to have the same questions asked 
over and over. I say, “It’s on the book.” 
But there’s some you can tell it-on their face 
that they try to catch you in a lie. 

©. You mean they try to check your 
answer with something you have said be- 
fore? 

A. Yes. Trying to be smart I call it. 
They want to show me they are higher. 

Q. Do you feel that the majority of social 
workers are stuck up? 
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A. I couldn’t say. But I think there’s 
more than not. 

Q. Have you ever felt that social workers 
pried around too much in things that were 
your own private affairs? 

A. No, they really done good. Some are 
very interested and do social work always 
for the health’s sake. Some are not inter- 
ested at all and just come because they are 
sent. They just try to keep body and soul 
together. One like that said to me, “If you 
can go on a vacation you don’t need no 
charity.” 

Q. Would you rather have interviews at 
your home or at the office of the agency? 

A. In my home. It’s more comfortable 
than the office and sometimes you can take 
them fora friend. But I like to know when 
they are coming. It isn’t that they ain’t 
welcome but anybody wants to be notified 
hefore. They think that we don’t know any 
different but if a social worker comes in 
without letting us know we call her a rubber 
neck. We have the names for them the 
same as they have names for us. 

©. Sometimes a social worker cannot plan 
her day that far ahead. Often I find myself 
in a neighborhood and I can save time by 
making a certain visit then. But maybe I 
haven’t had time to let the person know. 

A. If they know that they wouldn’t feel 
you were a rubber neck—if you say you are 
coming for that. I don’t mind it. But if 
you get a fresh one—she runs in and asks 
all kinds of questions to see if you are tell- 
ing right. She’s a rubber neck—I can al- 
ways tell them a mile off. 

Q. Suppose you were a social worker and 
felt that a person was trying to put some- 
thing over on you when you were away; 
would you rush in and be a rubber neck? 

A. If you see she does that, yes. I'd go 
there and tell her “I'll come again soon,” 
and then you could run in without being a 
rubber neck because you said you’d come 
again. That’s a fair warning. 

Q. What do you think of getting informa- 
tion from neighbors? 

A. They would never tell right. If they 
are friendly they’d stand up for you. If 
they have got it in for you they wouldn’t 
tell the truth. 

Q. What would you do if a social worker 
came to you and asked about a neighbor? 


A. If it’s between a man and a woman 
I'd say let them fight it out, and I wouldn’t 
say nothing. If children suffer, I’d tell. 
But I think, ask me first; if I don’t tell the 
truth then go to the neighbors. One day 
when I was out a social worker came and 
asked my little boy where I slept and if I 
had any boarders. She asked the woman 
upstairs the same things. I don’t think it 
was right that she should ask those. Of 
course I know they do tell lies and do things 
but if you hear that from the neighbors you 
try so much not to have anybody talk about 
you. Questions like that make people won- 
der about you; they think the social worker 
must have heard something or she wouldn’t 
come to ask. 

Q. What do you think about going to 
relatives for information ? 

A. If we are both willing for them to talk 
then let them do their own saying. My 
sister wouldn’t be afraid to talk, but if you’d 
go to her first without me knowing it she 
wouldn’t tell you anything. But one thing 
I have found out; the more fair you are the 
more you have to suffer. Whatever you 
make they take off but if you can show what 
you need they leave it. But then always you 
have to tell them. 

Q. Do you think that is unfair? 

A. No, that isn’t unfair. But sometimes 
you can tell by the questions they ask that 
they don’t know what they are talking about. 
One will say, “ Why don’t you do this way? 
Why don’t you buy that?” and you can tell 
she has never had to manage a house. Then 
there’s things you think you need but they 
don’t think so—like show money—so you 
have to tell them you bought something else. 
That’s why I never fill out a budget. I ain’t 
afraid but I don’t want to put in lies and 
the truth they don’t want to hear. Once 
when the social worker found we had cran- 
berries—my children all like them—she said, 
“Why you have a Christmas dinner.” We 
figured up together what she thought was a 
good plan and hers come to more than mine. 

Q. After you figured out that yours was 
cheaper was she convinced? 

A. No, they don’t give in. Then they 
think you bluff. You know they always get 
themselves out. If they don’t feel like doing 
a thing they say, “ You know that isn’t my 
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work.”” And that hard feeling again—it 
always comes back. 

©. You feel that the majority of social 
workers will not own up to it when they are 
cornered ? 

A. Usually they don’t. But I have been 
getting along with them so nicely for a good 
while that I forget the others. 

Q. If you get that hard feeling against 
« social worker do you always keep it? 

A. Not always. You get over it when 
you see her trying to do her best. But when 
you feel she is not fair it all comes back. 

©. Have you ever thought that so many 
outsiders coming into your home have a bad 
effect on the children? 

A. I think the kids would be better with 
less coming in. 

©. How do they like it? 

A. Oh they like it. They think of them 
just as a friend. They say, “ They took 
me here—they took me there.” But any- 
thing you do to them they think they have 
a hold somewhere else. 

Q. Do you think it makes a mother appear 
weaker to them and that they do not respect 
her as much? 

A. It does with some kids. And they get 
to looking to other people for everything. 
Now my oldest got that way. No matter 
what I say it don’t bother her. When you 
try to control them they say they have a 
place to go. “If you don’t like me I can 
go there.” 

Q. Do you know of anything that the 
social workers can do to prevent that? 

A. No, you can’t help that. You do really 
have to be nice to a child to get her con- 
fidence. You can’t be mean to her. 

Q. Then you think it’s just a situation 
that no one can help? 

A. Yes. It’s that way when you get 
money from the outside. You'd think with 
all the charity we have had I’d be used to it 
but I never will be. Those four dollars I 
make when I work are dearest to me. Not 
that I’m not thankful for we couldn’t exist 
without help, but I will go on my knees when 
the day comes that I won’t have to take 
money. The kids are already counting on 
the time when Frances goes to work for 
then we won’t have to accept charity—but 
she’s only ten years old now. Michael al- 
ways says maybe in two years he can make 
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High School and then he wants to work. 
Some of the social workers think I’m not 
grateful. One day one brought me some 
clothes. I needed them very much. I 
walked to the door with her but she didn’t 
give me a chance to say anything—some- 
times you are so full, it hurts to take all 
things. “Oh,” she says, “1 guess you can 
say thanks for it.” I told her to take them 
back, but then she saw and said, “1 know 
how you feel.” I can’t say thanks, thanks, 
and forget it the next minute. You know 
it isn’t my nature. I always feel it, and 
then that’s why I feel the unfairness so 
much, too. They don’t make you feel like 
always doing your share. You make two 
dollars and they take three off. 

Q. How do the children feel about being 
taken on outings? Do they feel that this is 
charity ? 

‘A. Oh no, they enjoy that. Some workers 
give tickets to picture shows at Christmas 
but they wouldn’t want those. If they had 
brought me the money and told me to send 
the kids off to a show they would enjoy that, 
but give them tickets and they don’t want 
to go. 

Q. Do they think it tags them? 

A. Yes. I’m telling you, if it’s mother’s 
money it’s all right but if somebody else 
gives them money, I have to beg them to 
take it. But take them to the Art Institute— 
they enjoy that because that’s a friendly act 
and it’s done because they are interested. 

Q. If I told Michael I wouldn’t give him 
a Christmas present but would give him 
some money to spend just as he wanted to, 
do you think he would mind and would 
rather have a present? 

A. He would rather have a present. Not 
only him, I think any of mine would. Last 
Christmas I worked extra and earned all 
the money for our tree. But all day I 
dreaded getting the Goodfellows’ basket and 
was sorry I had let my name be put in. You 
know you can be thankful to people who 
have been friendly to you, but it’s hard to 
have strangers just drop in on you. They 
always look the children over and say, 
“ Why, they are real clean and healthy look- 
ing,’ and that makes me feel cheap. And 
then you ain’t supposed to have anything 
else and one of the kids has to watch out 
when they are coming so we can get things 
put away. 
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PEARL SALSBERRY 
Assistant General Secretary, Minneapolis Family Welfare Association 


family agencies where a tradition of 

providing Christmas cheer has grown 
up over a period of years, approach the 
holiday season with trepidation. They are 
fearful of newspaper stories and of curious, 
though well meaning, individuals or groups, 
who may exploit family misfortunes. Stories 
of family suffering are dramatic and spec- 
tacular and their publication stirs readers. 
In addition, such stories increase the papers’ 
circulation. There is constantly the threat 
(potential, if not spoken) that, if such stories 
are not forthcoming from the social agencies 
which know human suffering, the newspaper 
reporters will find in the poorer sections of 
the city families who are willing to have 
their needs recited; or, in case the families 
are unwilling, their stories may be published 
without their consent. The following il- 
lustrates the danger arising from such 
newspaper publicity : 

Mr. Stonich was laid off by one of the large 
industrial concerns in a period of depression. 
Mrs. Stonich learned through a neighbor that 
one of the newspapers was willing to print free 
want ads for men seeking work, and ape | to 
secure a position for her husband by this method, 
she telephoned a want ad to the paper. Instead 
of printing it, a reporter was sent to the house. 
He wrote up a half-column story for the front 
page, headlining it, “Six Months Old Baby 
Clutches an Empty Milk Bottle.” The following 
day there was a succession of callers to the home, 
the visitor from the Family Welfare Association 
being the thirtieth. She found the third half ton 
of coal being delivered. Eleven quarts of milk 
were included in as many grocery orders. But, 
more serious than this duplication of material 
gifts, was the hysterical state of mind in which 
Mrs. Stonich was found. Her pride and spirit 
of independence was broken, and for the next 
two years there was an unsuccessful struggle 
to make her feel that she must not depend on 
promiscuous gifts from the community for her 
living. The newspaper story seemed to be the 
accident which broke a spirit perhaps already 
weakened by worry and privation. In this in- 
stance the children were too young to mind the 
taunts of their playmates about the gifts received 
by the family, but their youth was the accident 
of a few years. 


When the Council of Social Agencies 
again suggested, early in December, 1924, 


workers, especially those in 


1 This attempt to evaluate the Christmas work 
in one city will, it is hoped, stimulate similar 
evaluations elsewhere and promote early planning 
for another year. 


that the newspapers were in the mood not 
only to accept but to seek stories of family 
privation, the Family Welfare Association 
undertook to supply the stories—more or 
less on its own terms—realizing some of the 
dangers involved, but hoping that something 
would be gained by the effort. The stories 
were prepared with three points in mind: 
(1) It was hoped that information as to 
the kind of work done by the Family Wel- 
fare Association in particular and _ social 
agencies in general might be portrayed; (2) 
it was recognized that there were generous 
individuals who would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to specialized needs and 
desires; (3) it was considered essential that 
identification of the family be prevented. 
This last was difficult to accomplish, for 
in changing the circumstances ever so 
slightly there was the danger, both of being 
unfair to readers and of receiving unsuitable 
gifts, as in the following situation: 


A small boy had recently had a leg amputated. 
The circumstances were well known in the 
neighborhood and, in her effort to save the family 
from identification, the visitor changed the story 
of the boy to that of a girl with her arm ampu- 
tated. Can you not visualize the heart-breakinz 
experience of the small boy in the hospital, if 
he had received on Christmas morning gifts 
prepared for a little girl with one arm? 

The newspaper stories were of two va- 
rieties. Those in the Daily Star were to 
depict only special Christmas desires—the 
slogan being “ Special Jobs for Santa.” The 
Daily Star office took charge of all telephone 
calls on these families, and gifts were 
delivered to the Star Building, whence they 
were removed to the district offices, or direct 
to the families, the districts being responsi- 
ble for deliveries. The Star received be- 
tween six and seven hundred dollars in cash 
and spent it for clothing, dinners, and special 
gifts for families—presumably under the 
direction of the Family Welfare Association, 
but not entirely so. The merchandise was 
sent direct from the stores to the families 
so that they were not embarrassed before 
their neighbors by appearing to receive 
gratuities. 

Those stories published in the Journal were 
planned to give the whole family situation, 
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in the hope that a considerable amount of 
money might be secured for each family, 
to carry out special, long-time plans, al- 
though the plans might have no special 
Christmas significance—an approach to the 
method so long used by the New York 
Times. 

The evening the first Journal story was 
published, it was apparent that there would 
be a constant stream of telephone calls and 
the next morning a volunteer (an ex-profes- 
sional) was secured to take charge of calls. 
Her work was to make the introduction 
between the prospective donor and the dis- 
trict which cared for the family. As rapidly 
as families were cared for, subsequent 
donors were told, but they were asked if 
they would not be willing to care for other 
families. In general the response to this 
request was splendid. But the time came 
when the supply of available families was 
exhausted, and at that point prospective 
donors were told that all the families were 
cared for and were asked whether the Fam- 
ily Welfare Association might make requests 
of these donors later in the year. Here, 
too, the response was good, and we have 
now a list of about two hundred people who 
have indicated their willingness to give as 
needs arise. As successive stories were 
published the offers of assistance increased, 
until two days before Christmas the peak 
was reached with two people in Central 
Office constantly answering phones. 

There were more than two hundred and 
fifty individuals with whom definite plans 
were made for gifts in kind. To all of these 
it was explained that names and addresses 
of families could not be given. About 90 
per cent agreed that the organization was 
right in its method of protecting families; 
the other 10 per cent felt that the “gift 
without the giver is bare” and were unwill- 
ing to make any plans unless they could see 
the families. If donors are not to visit 
families, then it is the task of the social 
worker to devise ways by which something 
in lieu of the visit to the family may be 
given the donor. Sometimes visitors have 


been almost inclined to agree with Rhoda 
in Arthur Train’s The Needle’s Eye who 
says, in a discussion of how gifts may be 
given to the poor, “It seems to me more 
harm may come from stifling a generous 


impulse than by gratifying it unwisely.” 
Some of the following methods have been 
successful in giving a donor the personal 
touch which he so much desires: shopping 
for an entire family, the donor knowing the 
age and sex of the children but not the 
names; giving volunteer service in a toy 
shop; giving motor service for the regular 
visitors and for the delivery of gifts; and 
giving volunteer service for making special 
Christmas visits in the name of the 
organization. 

In the effort to explain why names of 
families could not be given, some amusing 
and annoying incidents occurred: One dis- 
trict secretary felt that the same people were 
telephoning repeatedly for names of families 
just to see whether she was consistent in 
refusing. Another secretary reported that 
a woman telephoned to report a family in 
need. She refused to give her name, because 
a few days previous she had asked for the 
name of a family for Christmas, and had 
been refused its name. She remarked that 
what was fair for the organization was fair 
for her. 

The collection and delivering of gifts in 
kind proved to be a problem. Wherever 
possible, donors were asked to send their 
gifts to district offices; where that was im- 
possible, material was collected. Volunteers 
were helpful in making collections and 
deliveries. (This group included one of 
the larger transfer companies and several 
of the Ford agencies.) The physical result 
was such that for several days before 
Christmas the offices of the organization 
took on the appearance of badly organized 
second-hand clothing and furniture shops. 
As may be expected, not all the material 
was usable, and some of it was given to 
the Good Will Industries and the Salvation 
Army for renovating and repairing. 

Efforts were made to persuade people to 
contribute money rather than material gifts, 
and in many instances people were glad to 
give money rather than to shop for families. 
Many of them saw the advantages in 
making it possible for families to have money 
so that they could make their own plans. 
Largely as a result of the Journal stories, 
$1,700 was secured from one hundred and 
thirty persons. Ninety-nine lived in Minne- 
apolis, thirty-three outside the city. The 
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latter were scattered throughout North and 
South Dakota, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Of the ninety-nine in Minneapolis, fifty-two 
had already subscribed to the Community 
Fund ; their Christmas gifts averaged $17.18 
per donor. Forty-seven were not contributors 
to the fund—their gifts averaged $9.28 per 
donor. The thirty-three out of town givers 
averaged $3.40 per donor. The total num- 
ber of those giving cash and material was 
between three and four hundred. 

Care was exercised that the money from 
the Christmas stories should be used for 
very special things. For instance, a sixteen- 
year-old boy, employed as a messenger, and 
the sole support of his invalid and widowed 
mother, needed a watch. The family pos- 
sessed a fine watch belonging to the boy’s 
father, so the mother was given money for 
necessary repairs on it, and it proved a most 
acceptable gift to the boy. 

The most unusual gift was that of a 
young teacher in one of the rural schools 
who wished to give her services as a Christ- 
mas present to a family in which there was 
sickness. She was sent to a home to care 
for Ruth, Helen and John, aged five, three 
and one year. Their father had deserted, 
their mother was in the hospital (where 
on Christmas Eve a baby was born). For 
ten days this teacher kept house, cared for 
the children, cooked their meals, mended 
their clothes, and trained them, assuming 
all the drudgery, continuous responsibility, 
and tasks of a housemother. She did it 
so well that at the end of the period Ruth 
had been trained to dress herself and to 
help in the dressing of Helen. She had 
learned how to assist in setting the table 
and in other household tasks. The kinder- 
garten experience of the teacher was also 
put to use: the children were taught games 


and songs and were trained to entertain . 


themselves. In ten days the home which 
had been one characterized largely by dis- 
order and fretfulness had been changed to 
one of order and happiness. 
Unquestionably, so much newspaper publi- 
city increased applications for assistance. 
Several families applied to the Daily Star 
asking that the stories of their misfortunes 
be printed. These were referred to the 
Family Welfare Association for care as 
clients. One woman came to the central 


office bearing in her hand one of the stories 
where desertion was a problem. She had 
not known that anything could be done with 
a husband who did not assume responsibility 
for his family. There were others where 
the connection between the stories and the 
application was less evident but still probable. 

The “toy shop” has been mentioned 
above as a place in which volunteers gave 
helpful service. The idea of a toy shop was 
developed to care for a group of families 
in which planning of expenditures had not 
yet reached the state of perfection where the 
family might be intrusted with money to 
spend for Christmas things. For three years 
some of the district offices had maintained 
toy shops, and in 1924 all districts tried 
the plan. Toys were purchased with money 
contributed by persons for this purpose. 
Some second-hand toys, but only those in 
good condition, were used. This stock of 
toys was secured several days before 
Christmas and a volunteer put in charge of 
it. Meanwhile, the visitors had arranged 
with mothers, in the families where they 
felt the giving of cash was unwise, to come 
to the district office to pick out from the 
toys there things for which their children 
had expressed special desires. The mother 
had help in the selection because the visitor 
and the volunteer could give suggestions. 
Appointments were made so that the danger 
of having several mothers in the office 
together was obviated. The packages were 
wrapped in the office and the children at 
home received their gifts just as neighboring 
children received theirs. 

Again this year the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation offered to make visits for the post 
office on letters written to Santa Claus. The 
offer was not pressed because there was 
danger of such an avalanche of work that 
nothing could be accomplished. However, 
about forty letters which in the postmaster’s 
mind depicted bad family situations were 
referred. Some of them were already 
known to the Family Welfare Association, 
or other agencies, and Christmas plans were 
already in progress. Between twenty-five 


and thirty home visits were made—most of 
them by volunteers—former members of 
the staff. About half were found able to 
make their own Christmas plans—about a 
fourth showed family problems of which 
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inability to plan their own Christmas was 
merely symptomatic of other trouble. The 
other fourth were found unable to make 
Christmas plans, but apparently not needing 
other attention. The names of this group 
of families the postmaster distributed 
among his friends, who presumably cared 
for them in much the same way that the 
Family Welfare Association did ten years 
ago. That this is not wise care, is shown 
by the following situation : 


Mr. and Mrs. D have nine children. In 
December, 1923, the children wrote to Santa Claus, 
and a few days before Christmas a kind hearted 
man and woman called on the family, measured 
the children for clothing and learned the toys 
which they wanted particularly. Christmas morn- 
ing the children were very, very happy. 

Two boys in the family are especially attractive, 
In 1924 the same kind hearted man and woman 
came, a few days before Christmas, took away 
with them these two boys, and returned them 
with complete outfits of lovely clothing. The 
boys are very happy, but the other seven children 
are rebellious, hurt and unhappy. A little thought- 
ful planning by someone who knew the family’s 
needs and desires might have created a much 
happier time for the family and for the donors. 


To think out and execute such detailed 
plans costs tremendously in the time of the 
whole organization. It is only fair to say 


that little but emergency work on the regular 
task was done for a period of two to three 
weeks. In spite of this dislocation in regular 
work, the workers are inclined to feel that 
there were decided advantages: 


(1) Families were protected from well inten- 
tioned but too curious donors, and an additional 
safeguard was thrown around family pride. 

(2) Families were taught to plan for them- 
selves. 

(3) A number of volunteers were enlisted. 

(4) Many opportunities were given for the staft 
to explain family case work and, incidentally, 
workers became articulate in expressing their 
own beliefs regarding the soundness of the 
organization’s work. 


Fast on the heels of their experience came 
suggestions for another year : 


(1) That plans be made earlier. That by Octo- 
ber first visitors begin making lists of special 
Christmas opportunities. 

(2) That greater efforts be made to secure 
money rather than gifts in kind. 

(3) That volunteers be used to a greater extent. 

(4) That 1924 donors be asked as early as 
November 1, 1925, if they wish to help in 
Christmas plans. 

(5) That efforts be made to persuade such 
donors to contribute not to Christmas plans alone, 
but to such specialized funds as a Recreation 
Fund, Magazine Fund, Concert Ticket Fund, 
Sports Fund, Dress Accessory Fund, and so on, 
which might be available throughout the year. 


MILE-STONES IN THE APPROACH TO 
ILLEGITIMACY' 


LOUISE DRURY 
Executive Secretary, Juvenile Protective Association, Milwaukee 


O SPECIAL field in social work, 
N probably, has gone through so many 
definite changes of public opinion 

and has passed so many mile-stones in arriv- 
ing at an understanding of the factors in- 
volved, as the field of illegitimacy. It was 
only seventy-five years ago that, as so vividly 
portrayed in Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, 
both the unmarried mother and her child 
were completely ostracized, stigmatized, 
given no opportunity to start anew or live 
down their unfortunate experiences, and 
of necessity were pushed back into degra- 
dation and failure. A recognition of this 


1This is the first of a series of articles by 
Miss Drury on the unmarried mother. In a 
subsequent issue she will outline a practical pro- 
am for the care of the unmarried mother and 
er child, with especial attention to the 


possibilities of intensive case work. 


un-Christian attitude towards the Magdalen 
finally brought a revulsion of public feeling 
and the protests against it expressed them- 
selves in the building of Magdalen homes, 
rescue homes, and shelters for the unmar- 
ried mother. Girls were frequently admitted 
to these homes without questioning—giving 
a fictitious name if they desired. The main 
thought seemed to be to shelter the girl from 
the unfriendliness and sneers of the public. 
Little thought was given to the baby other 
than to give it away to anyone who was will- 
ing to take it if it lived; the death rate among 
these babies was exceedingly high. Many 
of these rescue homes had either the basket 
or the turnstile on which the unwanted child, 
born outside, might be placed and brought 
into the institution without a name and no 
questions asked—later to be given away. In 
other words, very little consideration was 
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given to the unmarried mother and her child 
beyond providing shelter, institutional facili- 
ties for confinement care and the placing of 
the child for adoption. Nothing was done 
in the community for either mother or child. 
With this background of thought it is easy 
to understand some of the bogies still dom- 
inating the minds not only of lay people but 
also of those who are engaged in work with 
the unmarried mother or with her child. 


To the Federal Children’s Bureau is due 
the credit of calling the attention of the pub- 
lic to the results of the current treatment of 
the unmarried mother and her child. Its 
studies, made some ten or twelve years ago, 
offered the first reliable information on the 
subject and focused attention on the child. 
The Boston Conference on [legitimacy was 
the first group to study the problem thought- 
fully. The Milwaukee Conference on 
Illegitimacy followed the next year. Figures 
made available by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, indicating that the death rate among 
children of illegitimate birth was 50 per cent 
higher than that among children of legiti- 
mate birth and that two and one-half times 
as many babies died who were artificially fed 
as those who were breast fed, drew attention 
to the unmarried mother and her child as 
public health, child welfare, and dependency 
problems. Thus the next mile-stone in 
approaching illegitimacy was reached. 

Groups in different parts of the country 
and even in the same city warmly advocated 
diverse points of view: that no child should 
ever be kept with the mother, or that the 
child should always be kept with the mother, 
permanently. We are now arriving at 
another mile-stone which advocates neither 
one nor the other, but recognizes that the 
unmarried mother and her child are intensive 
case work problems, that there are as many 
different possibilities and solutions for 
handling the cases as there are individual 
mothers and individual babies. The pendu- 
lum is swinging back, and the unmarried 
mother and her child are demanding of the 
community careful investigation, intensive, 
understanding case work, and openminded- 
ness, recognition of basic principles and nat- 
ural laws, and that she be given the same 
opportunity that is given to other offenders 
in the light of our new understanding of 
human behavior. 


The Bogies of the Unmarried Mother 
Problem 


Unfounded fears for the future of the 
child too often jeopardize the present possi- 
bilities of helping both the unmarried mother 
and her child. 

“No unmarried mother wants to keep her 
baby ” is too often enunciated by physicians, 
social workers and lay people. Nature’s law 
is that the mother, through conceiving, nur- 
turing, and caring for her own, loves her 
child and wants an opportunity to protect 
and keep it. The abnormal or depraved 
mother, whether she be married or unmar- 
ried, may not have this instinct aroused or 
this natural feeling for her child, but the 
policy of not giving the mother either the 
chance or the opportunity to love and care 
for her child if she wishes to seems to be 
contrary to natural philosophy. The doctor 
who brought little Rose into the general 
hospital as a private case, and who thought 
that no unmarried mother ever wanted to 
keep her baby and that he was doing the 
kindest possible thing for her not to let her 
see her baby or nurse it, and who then pro- 
ceeded on plans contrary to the law to place 
the child for adoption, did not think it out in 
terms of natural laws. When his plans for 
the adoption of the child failed and he 
appealed to the social service department for 
assistance in finding an adoptive home, the 
matter came to the attention of a case work- 
ing agency. The mother’s first statement to 
the worker was that she had been so humili- 
ated since she had been at the hospital be- 
cause the other mothers had their babies and 
nursed them and she had not even had a 
chance to see hers. This was a revelation 
to the doctor and since he has seen this same 
mother with her baby, nursing it and plan- 
ning to keep it, he has learned that, although 
unmarried, a mother wants and should be 
given an opportunity to say whether or not 
she wants her baby, and (what is even more 
significant) that the complicated, intimate 
social problems of the unmarried mother are 
not for the physician but for the social 
worker to handle. 


“An unmarried mother cannot keep her 
baby ” is the statement usually made only by 
those who have never really tried to give her 
a chance to do so through careful investiga- 
tion, re-establishing relationships with her 
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family, and utilizing all the resources in the 
community to assist her. 

“A child of illegitimate birth ought not 
to remain in the custody of its mother ” is 
a harder bogy to eliminate. Although there 
are in numberless communities outstanding, 
successful, and respected citizens who are 
known to be of illegitimate birth, too short a 
time has elapsed since careful case work 
methods have been applied to the treatment 
of the unmarried mother and her child to 
know what proportion of the children of 
illegitimate birth will be happy and success- 
ful citizens. Even if a child has been per- 
manently placed for adoption, we know that 
it is not always possible to keep the knowl- 
edge of his illegitimate birth and adoption 
from him, resulting in the same unhappiness 
and harm to the spirit of the child as though 
he had remained with his mother. 

“The unmarried mother has a better 
chance for rehabilitation if no one knows of 
her experience” is another too familiar 
statement. Does not our new understand- 
ing of psychology, personality, and human 
emotions teach us that secretiveness, fear, 
and repression are destructive and that fac- 
ing the facts is a constructive force in human 
behavior? It would, therefore, seem entirely 
unnatural for an unmarried mother not to 
share so vital a secret with those who are 
nearest and dearest to her instead of shut- 
ting herself away from her best opportuni- 
ties for understanding and sympathetic guid- 
ance in building again a new life which will 
enable her once more to take her place in the 
community. 

“ Marriage and giving the child a name is 
the solution of illegitimacy ” is the legalistic 
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bogy. Those of us who come in daily con- 
tact not only with the unmarried mother and 
her child but also with the neglected, aban- 
doned, mistreated, abused or non-supported 
child and the one from a broken home, know 
that a large per cent of the parents of these 
children started their family not on a funda- 
mental basis of love and mutual respect but 
with a marriage contracted after the preg- 
nancy of the mother and primarily because 
of it. Marriage contracted on the basis that 
the couple will not live together or will be 
divorced breaks down in the community 
the sacredness of marriage and _ builds 
the foundation for immorality and more 
illegitimate children. A young woman, 
eighteen years of age, came to the office of 
a protective agency with a story of five 
years of unbelievable abuse, non-support, 
mistreatment, and neglect of herself and her 
child by her thirty-eight year old husband— 
to whom she had been married when she 
was thirteen years of age while he was in jail 
awaiting trial on a charge of rape. When 
the judge and district attorney, whose names 
were signed to the consent to the marriage, 
were questioned as to how it happened, they 
admitted that they had consented to the mar- 
riage even though it was illegal solely be- 
cause they had felt that giving the child a 
name through marriage had been of para- 
mount importance. 

It is with a consciousness of such bogies 
as these and of an attitude on the part of the 
community, which is only slowly changing, 
that the social worker undertakes the organi- 
zation of a program for more intelligent care 
of the unmarried mother. 
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THE 1925 INSTITUTE OF FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


PPLICATIONS for the first Family 
Social Work Institute under the 
auspices of the American Associ- 

ation for Organizing Family Social Work 
came from thirty-four cities in behalf of 
fifty-one case workers. As there were more 
than twice as many applicants as could be 
accepted, the Committee on the Institute laid 
down two principles to guide it in the selec- 
tion of the twenty to attend: 

(1) That no society might send more 
than one worker to the Institute. 

(2) That no applicant who had had less 
than two full years of case work experience 
would be considered. 

Both of these rules are obviously artificial 
but they have the merit of being easily 
applicable and on the surface they are just. 
The first rule was agreed upon in order to 
spread the benefits of the Institute as broadly 
as possible. The second rule was adopted 
in order to secure a group of members with 
similar if not uniform equipment. 

The Committee was ready, should the 
occasion seem to make it desirable, to con- 
sider exceptions to these rules. When, how- 
ever, they came to review the actual applica- 
tions, they found that the first rule was 
necessary and that the second rule offered 
some guidance in the selection of candidates 
from the smaller communities. 

In addition to these two rules, the Com- 
mittee had the assistance of the judgment 
of the field staff of the American Associa- 
tion, of their own personal acquaintance with 
some applicants, and letters of reference 
from a variety of sources. The applications 
were passed upon by every member of the 
Committee, by the four members of the 
Institute staff, and by the field workers of 
the American Association. The Committee 
feels, therefore, that the fullest possible 
consideration was given to this matter. 

The successful candidates are: 

Miss Ruth Baker, district secretary, Asso- 
ciated Charities, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss Leah 
Feder, district secretary, Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, New York City; Miss Odessa 
Gibson, district secretary, Provident Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Etta Hamilton, 
case supervisor, Social Welfare Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Miss Helen Jackson, 


visitor, Bureau of Charity, Denver, Colo.; 
Miss Cora A. Jacobs, assistant district sec- 
retary, United Charities, Chicago, Ill.; Miss 
Emma V. A. Jensen, district secretary, 
United Charities, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss 
Nora Lea, district secretary, Neighborhood 
Workers Association, Toronto, Can.; Miss 
Elizabeth McVay, district secretary, Asso- 
ciated Charities, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. 
Emily Bullitt Mariotti, supervisor, Family 
Service Organization, Louisville, Ky.; Miss 
Laura Merrill, district secretary, Society for 
Organizing Charity, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
Alice Newbold, district secretary, Family 
Welfare Association, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Miss Jean Proutt, supervisor, Associated 
Charities, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. Vyvyan 
M. Parmelee, visitor, Charity Organization 
Society, Salt Lake City, Utah; Miss Lydia 
A. Rometsch, district secretary, Bureau of 
Charities, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Elsie 
Simester, district secretary, Family Welfare 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Emma 
Thompson, district secretary, Associated 
Charities, Cincinnati, O.; Miss Ruth Ting- 
ley, district secretary, Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Helen L. 
Warren, district secretary, Family Welfare 
Society, Boston, Mass.; Miss Margaret 
Woodson, supervisor, Provident Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

On about the 25th of March, each of 
these received an outline which she is to fill 
out before the opening of the Institute, 
May 4th. The outlines are all different and 
each is related to the work which she hopes 
to do at the Institute. Some have been asked 
to analyze a certain number of case records 
with special reference to the treatment which 
children in the family have received; some 
will make studies of a number of case 
records with respect to their form and con- 
tent; others have been asked to study the 
form of their organization, lines of author- 
ity, and of responsibility. 

The Institute will organize into two or 
three groups along the lines of these major 
interests, and studies begun in these pre- 
liminary papers will be continued by specia) 
research and group conferences during the 
four weeks of the Institute. 

Frank J. Bruno, Director 
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EDITORIAL 

GENERAL secretary in one of the 
smaller cities recently commented 
with surprise and consternation on 
the number of families coming to his agency 
with one problem or another where a so- 
called forced marriage loomed in the back- 
ground. Usually in these marriages the girl 
—and often the man too—was young (six- 
teen, seventeen, eighteen) and had been 
pushed into marriage in an effort to pro- 
tect the couple or their families against ad- 
verse public opinion. The story of a forced 
marriage of a girl of thirteen to a man of 
thirty-three, briefly outlined by Miss Drury 
in this issue of Tue FamIty, makes us won- 
der just what this protection really amounts 
to. It does, however, suggest a pretty strong 
reason for the interest of social case workers 
in the whole problem of marriage laws and 
their administration. 

Not that all marital difficulties arise from 
forced marriages or from child marriages, 
or even from the less obvious but often 
equally disastrous hasty marriage where 
neither of the participants has given thought 
to the step they are about to take; nor do 
all unhappy or unfit marriages come to the 
attention of a social agency. But there is a 
sufficient number of marital problems of 
every kind and degree in the monthly case 
count of any social case work agency to 
warrant the interest which the New York 
Charity Organization Society (as one of 
many) is taking in the promotion of wiser 
and more thoughtful marriage legislation. 

Miss Colcord (who is chairman of the 


Committee on Marriage Laws of the Ameri- 
can Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work), in a recent Bulletin of the 
Charity Organization Society, discusses 
pending legislation in New York State: 


As becomes a family welfare society, the 
C.O.S. is interested in legislation relating to mar- 
riage. Its experience has shown it that ill-con- 
sidered and careless marrying is responsible for 
many homes that later go on the rocks. The 
Society believes, therefore, in measures which 
tend to set a higher standard of marriage. Social 
workers would like to see not only marriage in 
certain churches, but all marriages regarded more 
highly, entered into with less secrecy, and with 
more deliberation. They believe that the right to 
contract legal marriage is a right which the state 
may confer, or, for good and well-considered 
reasons, defer or withhold. They would like to 
see fewer child marriages and more youthful mar- 
riages of young people in their twenties. 

They hope for a time when young people will 
receive more definite education for the duties and 
responsibilities of wedlock and parenthood. And 
many of them feel strongly that two bills, now 
pending before our legislature and sponsored by 
the Child Welfare Commission, mark steps in 
these directions. The Hasty Marriage Bill 
seeks to provide a delay of five days between the 
application for a marriage license and the date 
upon which it can be issued. Ample provision is 
made for the issuance of special licenses without 
this: delay, upon application to specified courts, 
when it can be shown that any hardship will be 
created. So-called “death-bed marriages” need 
not be hindered. But reckless young runaways 
marrying on a dare would have to “ Stop, Look 
and Listen”; persons under the influence of 
liquor or drugs would have time to contemplate 
their proposed step by the sober light of day, and 
a great number of marriages that later come to 
the courts in divorce, bigamy, or annulment pro- 
ceedings would undoubtedly never take place. 
Moreover, the public officials charged with the 
important task of licensing marriage would have 
time which the present law does not afford to look 
into doubtful cases and demand proofs when their 
judgment called for them. 

The Child Marriage Bill seeks to establish a 
legal minimum age for marriage. Most parents 
have their children’s welfare too much at heart 
[to permit child marriages] but not all parents 
are good parents, and the bill in effect seeks to 
put further restraint on fathers and mothers who 
are willing to consent to the marriage of mere 
children, by providing that the consent of a chil- 
dren’s court judge must be added before a license 
can be issued for the marriage of a child under 16. 

To those who know some of the terrible con- 
ditions into which children have been allowed by 
parents to pass in un-holy matrimony, this seems a 
reasonable safeguard to which no parent or citi- 
zen need object. But several objections have 
been raised. The supporters of the bill have been 
told that because so many of our foreign citizens 
are accustomed to marry in childhood, our laws 
ought not to interfere. But do we on this account 
permit foreign parents to send their children inte 
industry as soon as they think proper? We do 
not; we seriously interfere with parental contro] 
and increase of the parental pocket-book, in the 
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interest of proper schooling and an American 
square deal to all children. Yet this State and 
many others permit children to marry and become 
the heads of families, whom they forbid by law 
to work in a factory, operate an automobile or 
attend a movie alone! 

The objection has also been raised that prac- 
tically all child marriages are on account of preg- 
nancy and should therefore be celebrated without 
interference in the interest of public morals. 
Social workers question this on two counts. They 
know that many other motives lead unworthy or 
indifferent parents to seek to rid themselves of 
burdens by marrying off their children. And 
many social workers believe that while marriage 
should always be considered and even preferred 
for the unmarried mother, circumstances do occur 
when her welfare and that of her child point in 
the opposite direction. They do not believe that 
marriages which are socially and morally desir- 
able would be hindered under the provisions of 
this bill. 

For several years the Charity Organiza- 
tion Department of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation has been studying marriage laws and 
their administration in the different states. 
Their volume on Child Marriages, just from 
the press, gives not only definite information 
on present practices but suggests procedure 
in educating public opinion to the necessity 
for more and better safeguards in connection 
with the issuance of marriage licenses. 


HY go to the National Conference of 
Social Work? There are so many 
reasons—the contact with others who are 
dealing with social problems similar to our 
own, the opportunity to get fresh light on 
methods of attacking these problems, to 
learn of new resources, new standards, and 
better technique, to get refreshment and 
stimulus from discussion, to participate in a 
joint attack on the social evils which will 
strengthen each one of us in that part of 
the whole job of social work which each is 
tackling singly, and to help in developing a 
public opinion well informed on present 
social needs, 

The fact that this year East and West and 
North and South will meet in the West (at 
Denver, June 10-17) is a happy omen. The 
West will have more of an opportunity than 
for several years to bring to bear on the 
problems of the country as a whole the 
stimulus that has come from its courageous 
experimentation—notably in the field of 
social work under public auspices. 

A vital and interesting program is in 
preparation by the Division on the Family. 


One section meeting will feature an inspira- 
tional talk on family social work based on 
fundamentals; another meeting will have 
for its subject the care of the aged, which 
the Committee feels still remains a prob- 
lem for family agencies and needs special 
consideration at the present time because 
of the wide-spread movement for old age 
pensions. Subjects of other meetings will 
be automobile migrants, tests for evaluation 
of case work methods, and the art of helping 
presented through the use of the interview 
and through attempts at changing habit. 

On one evening of Conference week a play 
on unemployment, written by a well-known 
playwright, will be presented by a profes- 
sional cast. At another general session there 
will be a debate on the adoption of the pro- 
posed Twentieth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


HE American Association for Organiz- 
ing Family Social Work will as usual 
hold its Annual Meeting at the time of the 
National Conference. The offices will be in 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel which the Associa- 
tion has chosen as its headquarters. The 
meeting of the Board of Directors will be 
held on June 9, and the first business meet- 
ing will take place on June 10—both at the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 

The program committee, with Karl de 
Schweinitz as chairman, have considered 
carefully the suggestions of the members 
that this year more time should be given to 
committee reports. As a result, they have 
planned two discussion meetings, each to be 
broken up into three smaller groups meeting 
simultaneously. One of these discussion 
meetings will take up the report of the Com- 
mittee on Relations with Public Departments 
(presented but not discussed at Toronto last 
year) ; the other will consider the report of 
the Committee on Training. In addition 
there is to be a joint meeting with the Family 
Division of the National Conference. Small 
city workers will meet at luncheon for a 
discussion of the general case working 
agency in the smaller city, and the general 
secretaries will have a dinner meeting. The 
district secretaries are organizing a group 
meeting to discuss some of their particular 
problems. Printed programs will be avail- 
able for distribution early in May. 
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A destructive force accomplishes so much 
with such finality in an instant. A construc- 
tive force, in contrast, works against odds, 
works with infinite patience with treacherous 
elements on every hand. 


Frances LesteR WARNER 


THE SISTERS 


HAT fair June morning they had 

been to the free hospital clinic, on one 

of their repeated visits of the last four 
months, in search of relief for Mrs. Howard, 
who suffered frequent strange “ spells ” with 
her head, as if a ton of pressure were bear- 
ing down upon it. Only after their funds 
had begun seriously to dwindle had they 
braved the clinic, with its host of ailing 
humanity and its dozens of white-coated 
medical students. Today, in addition to the 
discouraging physical condition of Mrs. 
Howard, cam. the sickening realization that 
their last doi.ar was gone; that they, who 
had been so frugal in their living, so proudly 
reticent concerning their affairs, were penni- 
less and knew of no one to whom they could 
turn. Timidly they fell into conversation 
with a stout clinic patient, florid-faced and 
short-haired, who assured them that it 
would be the simplest thing in the world to 
shift their worries onto the shoulders of a 
“ charity lady.” 

So they had taken counsel together and 
had come, in fear and apprehension, to the 
office to apply for assistance. Both were 
dressed neatly in dark clothing, both had an 
air of quiet refinement. Mrs. Howard, a 
sallow, tired-looking woman with dark 
circles under her eyes, spoke in a resigned 
voice edged with complaint of the strange 
illness from which she had suffered the past 
eight months, the severity of which appar- 
ently increased in direct ratio to her worries. 
Four months of clinic visits had failed to 
benefit the trouble, medicine had done no 
good, and, with increasing bad health, she 
was losing all faith in doctors. Her sister, 


Miss Mary, a fragile, dried-up little person, 
broke in now and again with vivid details 
concerning Mrs. Howard’s attacks, because 
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of which she herself was afraid to leave her 
to seek work. Mrs. Howard’s spirits wilted 
visibly during these recitals. 

Despite all efforts to put both women at 
their ease, the visitor could obtain little past 
history. Mrs. Howard gave the impression 
that Mr. Howard had been dead about 
twelve years. They claimed to be alone in 
the world save for three grand step-nieces 
living in the country in a neighboring county, 
whose names and addresses they refused to 
give because of the desire to keep all knowl- 
edge of their predicament from them. They 
had been obliged by circumstances to ask for 
“charity” and their pride was suffering 
almost unbearably. Triumphantly they 
hinted of thwarted efforts of friends who 
had tried to “ pry ” into their affairs. How- 
ever, in some unknown way, they had 
gathered the impression that they were ex- 
pected to give “references,” and, after a 
low toned conference, gave the name of a 
friend who had been very good to them in 
the past and who evidently had as much of 
their confidence as they would give to 
anyone. The explanation that this friend 
would be interested and helnful for their 
own sakes brought out grim suspicions of 
the motives of any outsider who desired to 
know how they were living. 

The friend, who had known them for 
years, but had never really broken down 
their wall of reserve, proved invaluable in 
throwing light upon the situation and 
furnishing scattered bits of history. As far 
as she knew, Mr. Howard was not dead, 
but had years ago failed to support his wife 
and had finally forsaken her. Their father, 
for whom they had kept house many years, 
had at length died in a public home. They 
had always been peculiarly reserved and 
changeable in their plans and affections— 
even to the point of alienating former 
friends who had wished to be of real service 
—and they had always lived economically, 
in fact, frugally. The friend strongly 
suspected that they frequently went with- 
out sufficient nourishing food in order to 
save what little money they had; they had 
on various occasions visited her for meals 
and had eaten enormously. She was en- 
thusiastic over tentative plans for them to 
go to the country for a rest and change 
and offered to store their furniture in her 
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attic for an indefinite length of time. She 
did much to bring about a feeling of in- 
creased confidence in the visitor’s plans for 
them, although the results were not immedi- 
ately seen. 

Repeated efforts at the clinic having been 
of no avail, the free services of a specialist 
were secured. He gave treatments, pre- 
scribed new glasses, and recommended a 
rest of several weeks in the country. 


At the moment of greatest despair over 
unsuccessful efforts to carry out the doctor’s 
orders, a letter came from a niece inviting 
them for a visit. The visitor talked of the 
benefits to be secured from good air, space, 
and country food—only to be met with 
every imaginable excuse for remaining in 
the city. Patiently she eliminated one pro- 
posed reason after the other, finally sifting 
the trouble down to the fear of inaccessi- 
bility to a doctor and the greater fear of a 
change of any kind. At this juncture the 
landlady suddenly demanded their room at 
once. A plan to store the furniture and 
persuade the women that this was the ideal 
time for their country vacation met with 
rebuff, for they pleaded that they could get 
no pleasure or benefit out of the trip if 
they knew they had no money and no place 
to which to return. Turning the situation 
to her advantage, and, in the long run, to 
that of the women also, the visitor agreed 
to move them into a new room and pay a 
month’s rent if they would immediately 
thereafter go to the country and stay as 
long as possible. The move made, they 
offered numerous excuses for delaying the 
trip, and only the combined effort and in- 
genuity of both the visitor and friend served 
to accomplish the desired end. 


They returned from the country greatly 
improved in general health and spirits, but 
with only vague plans that Mrs. Howard, 
if she were well enough, would take up 
her former work at a candy factory, and 
that Miss Mary would secure sewing or 
work during the day as a housekeeper. Mrs. 
Howard voluntarily admitted that her fears 
concerning the trip had been foolish, and 
she was glad they had gone. Very soon 
she complained of the return of the attacks, 
from which she had been entirely free while 
in the country. 

Must the old plan of relief go on in- 


definitely with no improvement and with 
probable deterioration in Mrs. Howard’s 
condition? Would their fears continue to 
thwart all constructive work? 

For some time they had talked of securing 
a place in the country where Miss Mary 
could work as a housekeeper and where Mrs. 
Howard could share a room with her. They 
would be willing, they said, to live in this 
way with very little actual wage, until Mrs. 
Howard improved and they could do better. 
Their desire to be together—and it seemed 
they could not be separated as they had 
always lived under the same roof, even 
during the married life of one—their fre- 
quent talk of a longing to live where there 
was plenty of air and space, their habit of 
answering impossible advertisements in the 
hope of finding someone to take them both 
in—might not these become the basis of a 
constructive plan? 

An advertisement placed in the newspaper 
brought the women in contact with the wife 
of the physician at the tuberculosis sani- 
tarium located on the hills a few miles out- 
side the city, from which the cars to town 
were easily accessible. They visited the 
place, but could not make up their minds 
to go. Miss Mary was to be the house- 
keeper at the doctor’s home and Mrs. How- 
ard was to have light work in the linen 
room at the sanitarium. After much 
conversation and enthusiastic persuasion by 
the visitor they promised to take the place. 
The visitor promised to drive them out to 
the sanitarium and to send out their small 
trunk, 

The next day another visit was necessary 
to convince Mrs. Howard that she would 
not contract tuberculosis. When the dray- 
man called for the trunk, he was informed 
that the women had decided not to go, but 
once again they changed their minds and 
finally allowed him to take it. Promptly 
at the appointed hour that afternoon the 
visitor appeared with a volunteer in the 
latter’s car and the two women, with their 
various and sundry belongings, were bun- 
dled in. Sinking into the deep upholstering 
they gave themselves over to the solid 
enjoyment of a ride in a closed car. 

A few moment’s absence of the volunteer 
provided an opportunity for expressions of 
profuse thanks for all that had been done 
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for them, and for comments upon the wealth 
of patience, understanding, and tact which 
they felt must be required to handle suc- 
cessfully the many problems a visitor must 
meet. 

They have now been at the sanitarium 
for several months, and all reports have 
fulfilled the visitor’s fondest hopes. The 
friend reports that she has talked to both 
of them and that they like the place, have 
all the good food they can possibly eat, and 
are putting on weight. Most important of 
all, Mrs. Howard is free from her old 
seizures. 
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So may they live on, blissfully unconscious 
of the attempts at understanding, of the 
patience and tact exerted in their behalf. 
In spite of marked lack of success in secur- 
ing desired background and history and in 
persuading them to see the advantages of 
securing the interest of relatives, the prob- 
lems seem to have been solved, with the 
aid of—shall we say—Providence? 


Eprtor’s Note: The case worker, in submitting 
this story, writes: “ We realize that the problems 
of these two women may not be permanently 
solved, but it seems to us a good example of 
what can be done by persuasion and changing 
of attitudes.” 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION AS THE CONCERN OF 
PUBLIC RELIEF OFFICERS' 


WALTER V. McCARTHY 
Secretary, Boston Overseers of the Public Welfare 


relief officers toward the families they 


LT: Massachusetts the duties of public 
aid are fairly well defined by statute: 


The aid furnished shall be sufficient to enable 
them (the mothers) to bring up their children 
properly in their own homes.’ 

The Overseers, either by one of their own num- 
ber or by their duly appointed agent, shall visit at 
least once in every three months at their homes or 
other places where they may be living, each 
mother and her dependent children who are being 
aided financially or otherwise by said overseers, 
and after each visit shall make and keep on file as 
a part of their official records a detailed state- 
ment of the condition of the home and family, 
and all other data which may assist in determining 
the wisdom of the measures taken and the ad- 
visability of their continuance. 

The Overseers shall have the care and over- 
sight of all such poor and indigent persons so 
long as they remain at the charge of their respec- 
tive towns and shall see that they are suitably 
relieved, supported and employed, either in the 
workhouse or almshouse, or in such other manner 
as the town directs, or otherwise at the discretion 
of the Overseers.* 

In reference to Chapter 118 (Mothers’ Aid 
Law), the Massachusetts Supreme Court in the 
recent case of Soper v. Wheeler, 239 Massa- 
chusetts, said in part, “It is apparent that the 
main purpose of this legislation for the help of 
mothers with dependent children was to protect 
the home and save the family by supplying the 
mothers with the means of rearing her children 
in her own home.” 


1Given at the Massachusetts Conference of 
Social Work, Swampscott, November 12, 1924. 

2 General Laws, Section 2, Chapter 118. 

8 Jbid., Section 4, Chapter 118. 

4 Jbid., Section 2, Chapter 117. 


No public relief officer in this state, 
familiar with the sections I have quoted, 
will say that they can be administered in- 
telligently, scientifically, if you will, without 
a full consideration of the two important 
factors of health and education. The world 
is discussing health today to an extent not 
dreamed of a few years ago. Mental as well 
as physical health is receiving close attention 
and the mental hygienists emphasize the fact 
that during the flexible and formative age 
of childhood sound habits of mental health 
can best be instilled and faulty ones 
corrected. 

The public relief official is expected to 
keep a detailed account of the conditions in 
the families which he is aiding, an account 
which would assuredly be incomplete with- 
out statements as to the health and education 
of the members of the family. Where health 
conditions need to be improved it is, I think, 
fair to assume that the relief officer will 
co-operate with and assist these families in 
securing the best possible medical advice 
and care. On the side of education he will 
wish to do more than encourage mothers to 
keep their children in school; he will do 
everything in his power to further that all- 
round education which makes for good 
citizenship. 

Health supervision is one of the most 
important duties of those granting aid to 
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mothers with dependent children. We can- 
not rest content in the feeling that we have 
allowed the family a certain sum of money. 
Something more is needed. Constant in- 
formation as to health conditions is essen- 
tial. Relief officers of this day appreciate 
the fact that the well being of the child is 
their responsibility. They recognize the 
value to the state of having dependent chil- 
dren grow up in good health. 

In Boston we have made an effort to 
promote better health conditions in some of 
our families who needed special health care 
by moving them to less crowded sections of 
the city, and we would, without question, 
be able to do more along this line if apart- 
ments were available at reasonable rentals 
in the outlying districts. Our staff is con- 
stantly on the watch for symptoms that 
indicate need of medical care and arrange- 
ments are made for examination and treat- 
ment at the various clinics. 

In Minneapolis, I understand, the admin- 
istrators of public relief give a great deal 
of attention to the health of the mother and 
the children. Children under two years of 
age are placed under the supervision of the 
Infant Welfare Society, which gives instruc- 
tion in feeding and care. In St. Louis the 
health of the mother and the children 
receives careful attention. All the children 
are examined by a doctor, and a medical 
record card for each child is filed at the office 
of the board. If the mother needs medical 
examination or treatment it is secured for 
her from a free clinic or from her family 
physician. 

In Westchester County, New York, the 
children are given a thorough mental and 
physical examination. A full copy of the 
findings is sent to the social service division 
and kept on file for convenient consultation. 

We are extremely fortunate in having 
excellent hospital facilities in most of the 
large cities and in several of the towns in 
Massachusetts. The public relief officers of 
the state have taken full advantage of these 
clinics, having in mind the well proven 
fact that the task of keeping a family fit 
is easier and cheaper both for themselves 
and the public than that of putting them 
on their feet again. 

The Boston Board of Overseers has made 
a serious effort to have medical examinations 


of the children when the family first be- 
comes known to the department and we 
hope in the near future to have a doctor 
assigned to our department for this express 
purpose. 

In a recent study of two hundred and 
fifty Mothers’ Aid families in Boston the 
following facts were discovered: In eighty- 
six families one or more members suffered 
from ill health. There were in addition 
seven cases of arrested tuberculosis, eleven 
known pretubercular children, and three 
cases where active tubercular conditions ex- 
isted ; nine cases where dental treatment was 
needed by mothers; and thirty-three cases 
of heart trouble. A report following this 
study stated that in all of the tubercular 
and heart cases the necessary medical at- 
tention was being provided. In seventeen 
families there was danger to the members 
of infection from fathers who were suffering 
from tuberculosis. In each case through the 
efforts of our staff these men were admitted 
to sanitaria within a very short period of 
time. 

It is my opinion that the relief officer 
should not wait until petitioned by private 
societies and others, but should himself 
recognize the urgent necessity of caring for 
the health of all the members of the family 
receiving aid. Remediable defects—defec- 
tive eyesight, diseased tonsils, bad teeth, and 
such other conditions—should be corrected ; 
arrangements should be made for necessary 
operations and sanitarium and hospital care 
should be provided. The very willingness 
of doctors, hospitals and dispensaries to 
serve should be a temptation to the public 
relief officer. 

If it is not possible to have these conditions 
attended to at free clinics then it becomes 
the duty of the public relief officer to bear 
the expense of such treatment and care, and 
the expense should be his last consideration. 

It is much more difficult to treat the sub- 
ject of education of children in the families 
aided. The overseers of the public welfare 
in Boston recognize the desirability of 
keeping the children in school as long as 
possible and would welcome the raising of 
the school age to sixteen years. The Boston 
Board of Overseers entered a bill in the 
legislature of last year (House No. 285) 
which, if enacted, would have permitted 
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children to remain in school until they had 
reached the age of sixteen years, unless 
they had the written consent of their 
parents to go to work, and would have done 
more to settle this troublesome question than 
anything I know of. 

An amendment to the Mothers’ Aid Law, 
which became effective August 1, 1922, has 
not been of much benefit to the public relief 
officer in his problem of aiding families 
where there are children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years. The State De- 
partment of Public Welfare has ruled that 
children who attain the age of sixteen years 
will be expected to leave school and find 
work and contribute their earnings to the 
support of the family, unless some inter- 
ested friend or society is willing to con- 
tribute to the family a sum of money 
equivalent to the net earnings if they were 
regularly employed, and also that aid should 
be reduced in proportion to the child’s 
earnings. 

In all cases where the youngest child is 
fourteen years of age. Mothers’ Aid can be 
approved only as an exception under the 
amendment to the Law, and we must have 
on each case proof that the child in question 
cannot obtain an employment certificate. 


We find that, in a certain county in Min- 
nesota, children are permitted to go to 
school after they are eligible for work if 
they can support themselves while doing so. 
They are not expected to make a contribu- 
tion to the support of the family. Under 
the Pennsylvania law it is not necessary for 
the allowance to stop when a child becomes 
eligible for a working permit. If he is doing 
well in school he can remain there and the 
allowance is continued to his mother. In 
Denver, private scholarships are sometimes 
obtained to keep especially promising 
students in school after they become eligible 
for working certificates, as it is felt that the 
public funds cannot be used for this purpose. 
St. Louis also has a liberal attitude about 
keeping children in school until they have 
finished the eighth grade and encourages 
scholarships to enable exceptional children 
to continue beyond the eighth grade. 

Those not in the field of public relief too 
easily forget a fact which the public relief 
officer always has in mind: that the money 
which he expends on dependent families is 
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provided from the iax levy. Keep in mind 
that these taxpayers constitute several 
groups in our community. Consider for a 
moment one of these groups—the wage 
earner and his family. He is earning an 
average salary, sufficient to enable him to 
support his family in ordinary comfort. He 
strains every effort to keep his children in 
school as long as possible but finds that his 
income, secured through his own hard labor, 
will not permit him to continue his boy and 
girl in school after they have reached the age 
of sixteen years. His neighbor is a widow 
being supported vy public relief funds. Is 
it fair to him that, she should be permitted to 
keep her childrer, in school after they have 
reached the age Gf sixteen years? 

I am of the opinion that it is hardly fair 
to expect public ow to support a child 
through the highschool, and while I am in 
sympathy with jhildren receiving all the 
education possiblé, where the child is attend- 
ing high school and has reached the age oi 
sixteen years, support necessary to enable 
the child to remain in school should come 
from private sources. We have had several 
very interesting cases of this sort in Boston 
which have been happily solved by our staff: 


A widow with four dependent children was 
receiving Mothers’ Aid. When the oldest child, 
a boy, became sixteen years of age, he was about 
to enter the graduating class in high school. His 
record in school had been excellent and he was 
ambitious to graduate. His mother stated that 
she would rather have her aid discontinued, which 
she knew would necessitate her securing steady 
employment, than to be obliged to take her boy 
out of school. The mother was not very strong 
and we had been advised by the doctor that 
steady employment would seriously affect her 
health, which had improved greatly during the 
past three years. It seemed proper to make every 
effort to effect an arrangement which would 
enable the boy to remain in school and at the 
same time conform to the policy of the State 
Department of Public Welfare. A position was 
secured for him in an office after school hours 
and on Saturday at a salary of $5 per week. 
Application was made by our visitor to the Rotary 
Club and after their customary careful investi- 
gation they agreed to allow the boy $5 per week 
during his school year. Mothers’ Aid was con- 
tinued to the family, but in a reduced amount 
because of the new income. The boy graduated 
from high school last June, having maintained 
his high standard of scholarship throughout the 
year and he has now secured a position in one 
of the large insurance offices in Boston. Recently, 
the Employment Manager remarked that he had 
been looking for this type of boy for a lon 
time and that, in his opinion, he was one o 
the most promising boys he had ever engaged. 
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Have we answered the question put to us? 
And are we agreed that it is the function of 
the public relief officer to provide for the 
health of the children in his care, to make 


every reasonable effort to further the edu- 
cation of these children and, above all else, 
that he should not wait to follow the lead of 
others but should be himself the leader ? 


THE SELLING POINTS OF CASE WORK' 


CLARE M. TOUSLEY 
Extension Secretary, ew York Charity Organization Society 


is that “it pays” a community to 

support a case working agency, from 
the economic standpoint as well as from the 
humane one. 


Tis second selling point of case work 


II 


THEY’VE MADE THEIR BEDS, LET 
THEM LIE IN THEM! 


“Well, why should we have a family wel- 
fare society in our town?” shrugged Mr. 
Burke, one of the leading citizens of Every- 
burg, Pa. “We have a prosperous town 
with only a few poor families living on the 
other side of the railroad tracks, and you 
can’t do anything for them anyway.” 

“There are two good reasons why every 
town should have a social welfare worker, 
just as much as it needs a mayor,” answered 
the Social Worker. “To some people my 
first reason appeals: we owe it to other folks 
in our town to keep them well and happy. It 
is the obligation of true neighborliness.” 

“But,” said Mr. Burke, “I struggled for 
my success and have made good where these 
folks have failed. Now I argue that they 
have made their beds and, sorry as I am, I 
think they must lie in them.” 

“Then I’m going to expose you to my 
second argument,” said the Social Worker, 
“and that is simply that it pays to have a 
social worker to do preventive work. It 
would pay your town in actual dollars and 
cents.” 

“T’m from Missouri,” said Mr. Burke. 


“All right,” smiled the Social Worker, 
“T'll tell you a tale of the Kellys who lived 
in a town that boasted it did nol need a 


1 Miss Tousley gives in this number the second 
of a series of articles on “ The Selling Points of 
Case Work.” Reprints of each of these articles, 
for use in your own local publicity work, may be 
obtained at a cost of 5 cents. 


social welfare worker—a town about the 
size of Everyburg. 

“Mr, Kelly had a wife and four children, 
Peter, Jennie, Mary and the baby. The chil- 
dren—especially Peter—were devoted to 
their father. One night, just two months 
before Christmas, Mr. Kelly came home 
from the factory and sank into a chair in 
the kitchen. He told his wife that it just 
seemed as though he couldn’t work another 
day, he was so tired. But they realized he 
must keep on for his children’s sake so next 
day found him back at his power machine. 
Four o'clock that afternoon the foreman 
passed him just as he fainted on the floor 
of the shop. An ambulance was called but 
the doctor shook his head and said he feared 
it would be a poor Christmas for the Kellys. 
‘Undoubtedly the man is in the last stages 
of tuberculosis and probably can’t live till 
spring,’ he told the boss. Worn and white 
and worried about his family, Mr. Kelly 
was borne away to the State Hospital. 


“And what did Mrs. Kelly and Peter and 
the kiddies do? That was when they needed 
a friend, but there was none. They strug. 
gled along in a desperate fashion. Mrs. 
Kelly couldn’t leave her two-months-old 
baby, so she took in home work for a living. 
This consisted of taking the meats out of 
walnuts and packing them in bottles. No- 
body knew, nor did Mrs. Kelly realize that 
the pain in her chest meant she had caught 
her husband’s disease and might be spread- 
ing it to others who used the nuts she 
shelled. Peter, meantime, lacking his 
father’s guiding hand, got into a bad scrape 
with a gang of boys and was sent off to a 
state reformatory. Six weeks later Mrs. 
Kelly received the news of her husband’s 
death in the hospital. She cried all day and 
couldn’t sleep that night at the thought of 
the bleak future that faced her and the chil- 
dren. The next day, sick with a heavy cold, 
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she trudged to the factory to return the nuts 
she had shelled. A tenement neighbor called 
in the corner doctor that night because Mrs. 
Kelly coughed so hard. ‘ Pneumonia,’ he 
said after listening to her breathing. ‘ The 
hospital is the only chance.’ 

“It was the morning of December 24th 
that Mrs. Kelly died. Christmas day Jennie 
and Mary and the baby were admitted to the 
County Home for Orphans. 

“It is a gloomy tale but it is true, and 
surely it contains a moral, if any story ever 
did. What did the Kelly family cost the 
taxpayers of Everyburg in terms of dollars 
and cents? Certainly hundreds—and it may 
be thousands of dollars: Taxes paid for 
both Mr. and Mrs. Kelly in the hospital; 
taxes gave them a pauper burial; taxes are 
paying for Peter in the reformatory, and 
the three little girls in the Orphans Home; 
and taxes will pay for them for many years 
to come. 

“And the saddest part of the Kelly story 
to me,” said the Social Worker, “ is that all 
this sorrow was so entirely unnecessary. A 


factory with a medical and welfare depart- 
ment would have caught Mr. Kelly’s disease 
in its early stages. A family welfare society 
could have arranged sanatorium care for 
him, could have secured the proper help 
from the citizens of Everyburg so that the 
home could have been kept together and 
could have seen to it that Mrs. Kelly was 
given the chance to care for her health and 
the welfare of her children. 

“If the Kelly tragedy had happened in 
your town, Mr. Burke, wouldn’t you wish 
those hundreds of dollars had gone for pre- 
ventive work?” 

Mr. Burke shifted his weight impartially 
from one foot to the other, and ejaculated : 
“Say, Miss R, will you come to the Rotary 
Club meeting next Saturday night and tell 
them about the Kellys? If you can sell it to 
them as you have to me—well, I won’t make 
any promises—but will you do it?” 

“I'd adore to,” said the Social Worker. 

Last month Mr. Burke was elected Presi- 
dent of the Everyburg, Pa., Family Welfare 
Society. 


THE DISTRICT SECRETARY DEPARTS 


OR some time past it had seemed im- 
perative to the District Secretary to 
move on. For some time past the 
very thought of a winter like the last two 
had made her feel positively numb. That 
frantic effort to be all things to all men in 
the few short hours of a day: to organize 
district meetings; to train students; more or 
less to supervise the general work of the 
office; to speak at Ladies’ Aids and Busi- 
ness Men’s Clubs; to do case work with a 
case load that made the effort almost gro- 
tesque; to face inevitable seasonal unem- 
ployment with an equally inevitable inade- 
quate budget; to endeavor ‘to increase the 
budget, this way and that, stalking resources 
like the hound of heaven, and—everywhere 
-at all times—to explain and explain what 
one did and why, even when the necessity 
for so doing was so unexpected as to put a 
severe strain on patience and temper. 
There were these and countless other de- 
mands, and the ever present need to keep 
one’s heart and head above an ever rising 
tide of despair of any real accomplishment. 


There were times, becoming too frequent. 
when her courage fled utterly; when her 
more steadfast will had to pursue it, haul it 
forth from the cowardly corner of self-pity 
where it hid snivelling, and by means of 
forceful language (such as no real lady 
would use) compel it to function once more. 
It seemed that, unless she could be freed at 
night from the deadening weight of masses 
of things undone, from the heavy awaken- 
ing realization of masses of things to be 
done of a morning, unless she found 
laughter apart from the pathetic humor of 
the office, found again something of that 
joyous expectancy of loveliness which is to 
live, she would soon be bankrupt to give 
gracious or understanding service. She 
would have nothing more helpful to teach 
than the “grin and bear it” doctrine, she 
would be guilty of the old error of looking 
to a remote heaven to supply the tragic de- 
ficiencies in the lives about her, forgetting 
that the everlasting life of the spirit begins 
here and must have the things of the spirit 
to give it growth and vitality. So it became 
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increasingly apparent to the District Secre- 
tary that she would have to try again. 

But as the time for departure drew near, 
a thousand doubts went marching through 
the District Secretary’s mind, in ones and 
twos, then forming fours, until an army of 
them had advanced and retired—only to ad- 
vance again! She remembered the early 
days in the office, the slow process of adjust- 
ment with the other members of the staff, 
with her families, with her district commit- 
tee. The gradual development of loyalty 
and understanding, the smoothing out of 
petty irritations. It seemed to the District 
Secretary that she had only just reached a 
point from which she could go ahead. It 
had taken the two years to know her 
ground, and be known of it. Surely it was 
the work that mattered most—this was no 
time for departure. 

Then the unhappy District Secretary be- 
gan to discover unexpected friendships to 
lay their detaining hands upon her: other 
social workers with whom she had labored in 
the stress and strain of busy days, almost 
heedless of them as individuals because she 
had known them mostly by telephone calls 
and hurried conferences with very occa- 
sional encounters after hours (when they 
usually talked shop). Now they began to 
emerge as individual personalities and take 
shape, form, and color—becoming amazingly 
dear even in their erstwhile rather irritating 
peculiarities. The prospect of departure be- 
gan to seem like a cowardly desertion and 
desolation blurred the vision of a future 
bereft of the comfort of familiar places and 
accustomed things. 


Then the pangs of leaving her own fami- 
lies to another: surely no other, however 
penetrating, would ever understand their 
little peculiarities as she did! Who could 
step in and catch those little, indefinable, in- 
explicable qualities of heart and spirit—as 
small, remote, yet hopeful, as the faint 
gleam of a light house on a dark and stormy 
night at sea. Would this possible other see 
this tiny beam even in such people as head- 
strong, surly, and perverse Mr. M? And 
how could she throw her influence (for 
where would she get it) this way and that, 
surely and rapidly, to keep the pace and try 
to build up mutual consideration out of the 
domestic differences of the L family? Could 


she be trusted to have an unbiased mind, or, 
smelling alcohol on the breath of Mr. R (as 
doubtless she would at times) would she 
decide not to waste her time with him at 
least? Would she be guilty of the unfor- 
givable but, alas, common sin of favoritism? 
Would she serve these folks impersonally, 
setting in motion for their good, with 
energy and enterprise, every machine except 
her own heart? Would she expect to know 
all their ages, habits, relatives, and so on, 
and be amazed if they inquired of hers? 
Would she lay hold of a mere excuse for 
condemnation (and of course there really is 
no condemnation) instead of being certain 
of a good reason? To admit disappointment 
is only to admit one’s own defeat, one’s fail- 
ure to understand. For are we not, all of 
us, the inevitable result of the circumstances 
and forces that went into the making of us? 
Would she jump too hastily to unwarrant- 
able conclusions? Could she indeed be 
trusted with these “little children in the 
dark” to guard and to guide affectionately 
as well as efficiently, gladly as well as wisely, 
and hopefully as well as vigilantly? The 
District Secretary had a horrible feeling that 
if she left she might be guilty of betraying 
her most sacred trust into the hands of a 
rank outsider ! 

But again the conviction persisted that 
she was in danger of losing ground. Never 
to get past the rush of emergency work, 
never to emerge from an enveloping cloud 
of worry, never to find a clear space, so to 
speak, in which to draw a full breath, and 
laugh and be wholly alive and natural—this 
was to be very stupid indeed and more or 
less futile. These arrested one’s individual 
development and almost put the brand of a 
mere beast of burden on one’s unconquer- 
able soul! 

The District Secretary had met in her day 
quite a few social workers badly damaged 
by being static. Year in and year out they 
had trod the same path; long ago they had 
lost their ideal of service and were busy 
making a living or doing their duty. They 
had grown accustomed to things going on as 
usual, with no particular emotional strain to 
themselves and had lost some quality of re- 
sponsiveness to the variability and uncer- 
tainties of those about them. They were too 
deadly sure of their own acts and reactions 
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to have any imagination to apply to those of 
their families or friends. Life for them had 
neither wonder nor bewilderment and they 
interpreted romance and desire much as the 
movies do. For too long their craft had 
lived in the harbor, too secure to realize 
with due humility how many and how splen- 
did are the lives that have been blown thither 
and yon by the winds of circumstance they 
never knew. And how then should they 
hope to pilot the seven high seas? 

The District Secretary felt that it was 
only by her own greatest possible develop- 


April 


ment that she could give her greatest possible 
service. She realized that this was an ideal 
that would always be ahead, elusive, unat- 
tainable. Probably never in all her life 
would she catch up—no matter how far or 
how often she moved about in the attempt. 
She knew this urgent clamor within her 
breast to be the “great unsatisfied” and 
never in all the world would she exhaust or 
even behold or know the infinite possibilities 
of life. Should she nevertheless, for this 
time, depart to find the gleam that lured her 
from beyond the horizon line? 


ANOTHER TREATMENT LETTER 


we presented a treatment letter which 

has called forth much discussion. Here 
is another letter which took the place of a 
visit—when a visit was perfectly possible. 
What do you think of its effectiveness? 


THE January issue of THe Famity 


{The family had been one of the well-to-do 
families in a small town. After the father’s 
death, they sold his business and the home and 
continued to live on a budget which used up 
their capital in a short time. 

When we knew them the two girls, seventeen 
and nineteen, were neither working nor going 
to school, though the mother’s excuse for their 
not working was that they must complete their 
education. I really believe she feared that they 
would “lose caste” by getting a job. This letter 
was written in response to a frantically under- 
lined, bespattered letter, telling us how bitter it 
was to have to beg for everything (although she 
had been receiving a cash allowance for several 
weeks which was well over budget) and threaten- 
ing to go to contributors to the Community 
Fund. ] 


My Dear Mrs. A: 

I am sorry that you do not fee! that the amount 
sent you is sufficient to provide food and inéi- 
dental expenses, but it is based on a budget 
worked out by home economists and we know 
from experience that it can be lived on if 
economy is practiced. Naturally, the Community 
Fund cannot provide for more than that. 

The amount of money that the Family Wel- 
fare Society receives from the Fund is not 
unlimited and in justice both to the other 
families who are looking to us for help and to 
the contributors to the fund we must be careful 
in keeping our expenditures to your family as 
well as to the others down to the budget. 


I think you probably do not know that the 
great bulk of contributors to the Community 
Fund are not the wealthy men and women, but 
people, some of them girls no older than B and C, 
to whom their contribution means a real sacrifice. 
Since that is the case, it puts a double responsi- 
bility on both you and us to see that their money 
(it ts theirs, you know, not yours nor ours) is 
spent with the greatest care and only where 
no other arrangements can be made. I really 
do not think you have had to beg for necessities. 
You have asked for things which we could not 
grant, but we have tried to explain to you why 
we could give you only a certain amount. We 
shal! be glad, if you are ever in a position to 
repay us, as that will enable us to use the money 
to help some other family, but of course money 
coming in at some future date is not going to 
provide fuel and groceries for people this year. 

I know how very easy it is, in a city as big 
as this, to think of the Community Fund as an 
impersonal organization with unlimited money 
which the Family Welfare Association can draw 
on as it wishes; but as a matter of fact the 
amount raised this year is not enough to cover 
the expenses of all the agencies and as you 
know we are only one of sixty-three! Won't 
you, therefore, think of the Family Welfare 
Association—not as an organization having un- 
limited or even limited funds of its own—but 
as an agency jointly responsible with you to the 
Community Fund, and back of that to the people 
of P— who make up the fund at the expense 
of some pleasure to themselves? It really makes 
no difference to us personally how much money 
we give you, but in our capacity as social workers 
--responsible to the contributors to the fund, 
on the one hand, to see that their money is 
spent in accordance with the best professional 
standards; and to all the people who need our 
help, on the other hand, to see that their actual 
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needs are supplied—it makes a _ tremendous 


_ difference. We should not be worthy of our job 
| if it did not. 


Of course I know how desperately hard it is 
for people who have been accustomed to having 
all the comforts to cut down their expenses to 
cover only necessities, but most of us have had 
io “trim sails” at some time or other, and 
we should be particularly willing to do this, it 
seems to me, when the money we are using is 
not our own. Personally, if I were B or C, I 
should find it intolerable to live on other people’s 
money; and I think that the remedy I should 
choose would be to get out and earn some money 
to help care for my family even if it did mean 
postponing my schooling a bit. If I did not 
feel well enough to do so then I hope I should 
see a doctor and get myself into condition so 
that I could. 

I know that the girls are very unhappy under 
the present conditions, but that is because they 
are not independent and I do not think that the 
way to make them happier is for us to give 
them more money, but for them to earn it. It 
is their self-respect which is hurting, I hope— 
not merely their pride—and I think it should 
hurt. There is no more reason, is there, why 
they should not be helping to support the family 
or getting into physical condition to do so than 
that the several hundred girls of their age in 
P— who are self-supporting and helping their 
families should quit their jobs and ask the Family 
Welfare Association to support them? I know 
it is hard to accept this view and to realize 
that for a few years at least you must make 
sacrifices which you would never have had to 
make if Mr. A had lived, but isn’t it better 
for you all to look the situation in the face 
squarely and make your plans (as we all have 
to) on the basis of things as they are and not 
as we would wish them to be? 

I hope that you are going to feel able to come 
into the office to talk things over with me 
personally and I am so very glad to hear that 
you are better. I should be glad also to talk 
with either or both of the girls. As you probably 
have noticed, Miss G herself has not fully 
recovered from her serious illness of last winter. 
She is to be away from her office for a vacation 
for a while so it will be necessary for another 
visitor to come and see you. However, that will 
make no difference in plans as Miss G and I 
will have told her about your situation. 

I have written you a long letter, but I hope 
you will not be too tired before you reach the 
end of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANN SMITH, 
District Secretary 


CORRESPONDENCE ON “ TREAT- 
MENT BY LETTER” 


To THE Eprror: 

The discussions’ on the letter to Mr. Smith 
which appeared in the January issue of THe 
Famity have been most helpful as well as inter- 
esting to the visitor. Perhaps readers will be in- 
terested to know something of the social back- 
ground of the family and why that particular type 
of letter was written; also something of the 
results. 

The family had been in A— but a few months 
when Mr. Smith applied to the Family Welfare 
Association for relief. He had been ill for a few 
weeks and the family was destitute. They were 
living in two small, poorly ventilated, furnished 
attic rooms and every member of the family was 
much in need of medical care. Mr. Smith was 
out of a job and Mrs. Smith, though frail, had 
gone to work in a factory. The children, of 
whom three are small, were placed in a day 
nursery. Mary is a mentally defective, delin- 
quent, fifteen-year-old daughter of Mrs. Smith 
by a former marriage. She was not in the home, 
but was placed in a “ friendship house” for girls 
after she had been treated for several months at 
the County Hospital. It was from that home that 
she ran away. The fact that she and Mr. Smith 
disappeared the same day was a coincidence of 
no significance. 


Mr. Smith is a young man of pleasing appear- 
ance and personality. He is by no means ignorant 
of the fact and undoubted!y capitalizes it. He is 
of a roving disposition and has a reputation in his 
home town for being a ne’er-do-well, always fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance, although he 
has led a respectable life, so far as known, up to 
the time he came to A—. The large city proved 
to be his undoing. He had a fair education and 
his intelligence is somewhat above the average of 
that met in families known to social agencies. 


Mrs. Smith is a quiet, retiring little woman, 
superior to her husband in many respects, espe- 
cially in ideals, but decidedly lacking in initiative 
except where work is concerned. Mr. Smith was 
able to “ wrap her around his finger” without the 
slightest difficulty. She had the utmost faith in 
him and would believe nothing detrimental to him, 
up to the time he ran away. Her disillusionment 
then was most pathetic. 

The visitor's first contact with the family was 
through Mr. Smith and he poured forth his 
troubles to her upon several occasions. He re- 
marked that it was a comfort to do so because he 
thought she understood. As soon as he began 
manifesting delinquent tendencies, it was notice- 


*See Tue Famiry, February, 1925, p. 264, and 
March, 1925, p. 27. 
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able that he avoided the visitor and only once 
after that did she have an opportunity to talk 
with him, although she made many attempts to do 
so. That time he confessed he had purposely 
evaded her because he was ashamed to face her 
after all that had been done for him and his 
family. The drink question was never mentioned 
to him by the visitor, although he knew that she 
was well acquainted with his habits. For weeks 
the visitor had almost daily contact with the 
family, and Mr. Smith was seen as much or more 
than Mrs. Smith for the first two months. Hence 
the visitor felt she really did know the family 
situation and Mr. Smith. He ran away after two 
or three “trial” periods of staying away for a 
day or two at a time. Each time, until the last 
time, he returned more repentant and was imme- 
diately forgiven by his wife. 

Mr. Smith’s people lived in a nearby town; Mrs. 
Smith’s nearest relatives lived half across the con- 
tinent from her and she heard from them rarely 
because they had never approved of her marriage. 
The Mr. White who paid the rent was Mr. Smith's 
half-brother. Mrs. Green was head of the day 
nursery and had given material assistance upon 
several occasions when Mr. Smith lost his job or 
there was illness in the family. He wrote in one 
of his letters to Mrs. Smith that he hadn’t found 
a suitable job thus far but that she shouldn't 
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worry; he was sure Mrs. Green and the visitor 
wouldn't let her and the children go hungry. He 
is a painter by trade and usually refused any other 
kind of work. 

He did not reply to the visitor’s letter, nor did 
he return home until brought back by the police 
on a desertion charge. He did write his wife 
about the letter and said he guessed the visitor 
“had hit the nail on the head all right!” 

The family is now living with the half-brother 
in the home town and Mr. Smith is working. He 
is on probation to the police department. One of 
the children was drowned recently and Mr. Smith, 
as well as his wife, seems to be heart-broken. 
She has found comfort in the church and is very 
hopeful that Mr. Smith will be drawn to it also. 
She and the visitor correspond somewhat inter- 
mittently, but she never says a word against Mr. 
Smith. 

Mary was found at the end of a month and was 
placed in the Industrial School upon Mrs. Smith's 
request. 

There is no way of knowing, at least thus far, 
what effect the letter had upon Mr. Smith. The 
visitor has always felt that he is not funda- 
mentally bad, but that he has never realized to 
what extent he was drifting. She hoped the letter 
would wake him up. 

Mary Jones, Visitor 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NSTINCT: L. L. Bernarp. Henry Holt, 
New York, 1924, 550 pp. 

Sociology, for the most part, has been content to 
be descriptive or historical. In the first of these 
efforts it has used the methods for ascertaining 
facts laid down by other sciences. In the latter, 
the scientific hypothesis of evolution has proven 
invaluable. Bernard, in Jnstinct, abandoning both 
descriptive and historical methods but using the 
great wealth of knowledge and of methods 
assembled by his predecessors, takes one concept— 
instinct—and by a rigorous analysis demonstrates 
the limits of its significance in behavior. 

The subject of instincts occupies an interesting 
position in the common ground of biology, psy- 
chology, and sociology. Instinct in pre-human 
species is easily labeled. The environmental pres- 
sures and the resulting neural structures which 
have been selected into a group (to use one of 
Bernard’s happy phrases) can be easily visual- 
ized in ant, chick, or dog. It seems equally easy 


to assume that the automatic responses of human 
beings fall in the same category—that they are 
instinctive; that is, that they are inherent in the 


neural structure handed down through genetic 
lines. 

Most psychologists and biologists hold this 
view, and a good deal of social psychology has 
been written on such a thesis, of which Mc- 
Dougall of Harvard is the foremost proponent. 
According to this view, human nature is a fixed 
thing; automatic responses are structurally pre- 
determined by hereditary relationships; therefore 
no radical change can be expected to take place in 
them. 

Bernard, for the last ten years or more, has 
largely devoted himself to examining the basis for 
such a belief, and this book is the result of his 
examination of the evidence. 

He points out that an instinct, strictly defined, 
must consist of an inherent—that is, inherited— 
structural equipment by which a definite response 
is called forth whenever a certain stimulus is 
applied, such as blinking of eyes in light. 

Starting with such a definition—generally ac- 
cepted by all three sciences—his work consists 
largely of showing how the so-called instinctive 
human actions are really quite complex and 
learned—although they may become automatic; 
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that there is no possible inherited structure which 
determines such so-called instinctive acts, because 
the acts themselves, when subjected to an analysis 
of their processes, differ widely in the actual 
muscular activities set in motion by the same 
stimuli; and that widely differing stimuli may use 
the same muscular actions to express different 
responses. 

Bernard’s analysis of many of the so-called 
instincts, such as the maternal instinct, the instinct 
of self-preservation, and the play instinct, is one 
of the prettiest bits of reasoning it has been my 
pleasure to see in many a day. He shows that 
these activities have buried whatever instinctive 
nature they may originally have possessed under 
the mass of acquired habit patterns—and then, to 
rub it in for good measure, he points out how, in 
any one of these activities, the more efficiently a 
mother brings up her child, a person defends 
himself, or one participates in play, the farther he 
leaves instinct behind him and uses an acquired 
technique. 

Especially interesting is Bernard’s analysis of 
the use of the word “instinct” by writers—lit- 
erary, moralistic and scientific. It indicates a 
fearful confusion in people’s minds regarding the 
whole subject, and the book is worth while if for 
no other reason than to pin down the word to an 
exact content. 

The significance of a study of instinct, however, 
is greater than a mere exercise in dialectics, or 
than an effort to define exactly the meaning of a 
commonly used word. Instinct is a concept com- 
mon in biology, psychology, and sociology, as 
stated above, and therefore it offers an ideal field 
for testing out the theories of hereditarily deter- 
mined qualities or environmentally formed habits. 
And that is just what has happened to it. Mc- 
Dougall and most of the psychologists have car- 
ried biological concepts over into human be- 
havior, applying them by analogy to the complex 
phenomena of society. They explain human be- 
havior as a product, fundamentally, of inherent 
instincts, in different combinations, and while all 
of them admit some overlaying of instinct by 
learned processes, they call the resultant be- 
havior instinctive. Bernard, almost—though not 
quite—single handed among the social psycholo- 
gists, maintains that the significant elements in 
human behavior are learned, not inherited, and 
therefore cannot be instinctive, that the analogy 
with biological phenomena is fallacious because it 
ignores the great force of the psycho-social en- 
vironment to which no organism except man is 
exposed; and that it is this psycho-social environ- 
ment, not the physical environment, which deter- 
mines the behavior patterns which are chosen for 
their survival value. 


In such a point of view, social work finds a 
real reason for existence. If habit patterns were 
inherently pre-determined, then the only progress 
possible would be by eliminating those whom any 
generation considered unfit: “instinctive good- 
ness” could prevail only by killing those not pos- 
sessing that particular hereditary variant. (Inci- 
dentally Bernard points out how social traits 
which suddenly appear and are called instinctive, 
or inherent, such as Prussian militarism, British 
honor, American acquisitiveness, and so on, can- 
not be inherent, because there is no possible man- 
ner for lateral spreading of a trait through heredi- 
tary lines. Inherited traits can only spread by 
descent from parent to child, and even though an 
inherent quality has high survival value, it can 
become dominant obviously only after a great 
many generations have selected it into the stock 
by genetic transference, and by the elimination 
of all other genetic strains. Of course social 
traits and even racial ones are not so distributed. 
They can be accounted for only as learned proc- 
esses and may be learned rapidly by a whole 
group if they have a survival value.) If, how- 
ever, behavior patterns are the product of the 
psycho-social environment, then social work has 
its scientific charter, given by the science of 
sociology—after the most rigorous examination of 
habit structure—and Dr. Taft, who asked once at 
their annual meeting what sociologists have to 
offer to social work, has received her answer. 

Bernard has produced in one of the most diffh- 
cult fields of thought an essentially readable book, 
lit up by flashes of humor, abundantly illustrated 
by concrete examples; a book that is a joy to 
follow in the clarity and inexorable drive of its 
logic, and in its temperate conclusions. 

The book is epoch making. It throws down the 
challenge to those who would limit the possibility 
of human development to inherently determined 
qualities. It uses the basic findings of heredity, 
especially of Weismann and of Mendel, to show 
that the exact limits of hereditary possibilities 
could not possibly explain the rich variety of 
social phenomena, and has built the structure so 
solidly that probably much of behavior psychology 
as well as most popular thinking on the subject 
will have to be fundamentally altered. 

It is a book which every social worker who 
wishes to know the scientific basis of behavior 
should read. Hereafter, “instinctive” must mean 
something very different from what it has in 
popular and even in most scientific thought, and 
the mechanism of habit formation in accordance 
with the pressures of the psycho-social environ- 
ment must be more clearly recognized. The 
change is almost as fundamental as that brought 
about when evolution suddenly threw into orderly 
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form the great mass of unrelated data which the 
sciences and philosophies had gathered up in the 
days preceding its formulation. 

F. J. Bruno 


OCIAL Discovery: E. C. Lindeman. The 
Republic Publishing Co., New York, 1924, 
375 pp. 


tunately or unfortunately, the psychologists, the 
anthropologists and the biologists are rapidly 
The conception of sociology as a science of 
“man in association” is old enough. But, for- 
walking off with “man” as their particular 
province. The newer school of historians, the 
social psychologists, the apostles of religious edu- 
cation are making inroads on the “in associ- 
ation.” The sociologist—seeking far afield for 
the facts which science has to contribute to an 
ordered conception of life—has undoubtedly 
raised the ievel of philosophy. But as a scientist, 
with a specialized delimitable field of activity— 
and a controlled method for discovery and ex- 
perimentation within that field—he is being 
pushed from one outpost to another. In a meas- 
ure, social work is in the same position, with the 
psychiatrist whittling away at case work, the 
socialized minister at community work. What is 
the field that the student of sociology and the 
practitioner in social work can call his own? 


The field is vague, says Dr. Lindeman, partly 
because “no valid method for locating facts has 
been produced.” This is a sweeping statement, 
and to prove it conclusively there should have 
been, in addition to this critical analysis of the 
historical, analogical, logical and __ statistical 
methods in the early part of the book, some 
equally critical consideration of the interview, 
questionnaire, documentary study, observation— 
the tools of the present day social investigation. 

The fact that the methodological literature of 
social research is practically non-existent is, how- 
ever, almost sufficient proof that sociology has yet 
to produce methods of discovery which meet the 
test of science; the fact that he felt it necessary 
to devote nearly the entire first half of Social 
Discovery to a critical résumé is, perhaps, another. 

It is in the second part that Mr. Lindeman 
makes his constructive contributions. “A prag- 
matic sociology must regard the social process 
as a relation between groups.” “For the 
social sciences to understand what happens when 
groups behave is the important point.” Further, 
“the human group cannot be described at all until 
at least a portion of its behavior is understood. 
From the purely descriptive point of view, the 
group remains a congeries of individuals. From 


‘the activity point of view, the group becomes a 
new quality.” 


April 


In other words, Mr. Lindeman believes that the 
specialized field for sociology, the social psycholo- 
gist, or whatever he may be called, on which no 
other can or will encroach, is that of group be- 
havior—to be studied objectively just as modern- 
istic psychologists are studying the behavior of 
the individual. Furthermore, just as behavioristic 
psychology has developed only as the methods for 
controlled observation of the individual's reaction 
to different sets of stimuli have increased, so is 
the key to an understanding of behavior dependent 
on the development of a similar methodology in 
social research. To this latter Mr. Lindeman 
makes two additions. He first presents and de- 
fines a series of new categories in terms of which 
group behavior should be studied: persons, such 
as the leader and expert; activities and thought 
processes in terms of group situations, group 
stimuli, representation, consent, discussion; ex- 
terior controls, as customs, traditions, attitudes. 
He is not dogmatic about these, for he believes 
in their continual re-definition and refinement. 


In the second place, he invents the participant 
observer, who is actually “participating in the 
activities of the group being observed,” who is 
one of the group, and who reports to the observer 
not only the facts regarding the group’s inner 
activity but likewise reveals what the group really 
“thinks” it is deing. For, says Mr. Lindeman 
rightly, if the observer (mot the participant ob- 
server) is seated in the gallery and watches the 
group behave in a situation of tension, is he likely 
to understand what is happening and why? Of 
course not. A whole complex of motives, 
imaneuvers, and personal equations are invariably 
involved in what may seem to the uninitiated ob- 
server the most simple of procedures. Yet, on the 
other hand, the interpretation of a participant is 
always biased; to check, re-interpret, and evaluate 
his evidence is the task of the impartial outside 
observer. A practical comment on the relation 
between the two is illuminating: “ They [the par- 
ticipant observers] were of course in a better posi- 
tion to know when the group was in a situation 
which presaged [immediate] action. The partici- 
pant observers were, however, quite incapable of 
forecasting possible future situations.” 

It is an original contribution and seems to us to 
deserve even better treatment than Mr. Lindeman 
gives it. On the need for intimate, first hand 
information about what the group thinks it is 
doing as well as objective observation of what it 
actually does, he is clear. So also is his analysis 
of the problem of integrating the contributions of 
the participant observer and the observers. But 
we should like to see more intimately how it 
worked: Just who were the participant observers 
in the particular study on which Mr. Lindeman’s 
conclusions were based? How did they report? 
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Were there participant observers on both sides 
of the conflict? Did the observer himself attend 
meetings, interview leaders? What are the quali- 
fications for a participant observer—other than 
the fact of his participation? In other words, if 
this is a method of social research it must develop 
a technique. And there must be—as Mr. Linde- 
man himself states—further studies illustrating 
its possibilities. 

Incontrovertibly, Mr. Lindeman’s best argument 
for this method is the discussion of groups in 
terms of the new categories which he defines. To 
a thoughtful reader can come no greater satisfac- 
tion than from a phrase, sentence or paragraph, 
which bursts vividly as a synthesis of his experi- 
ence, which carries with it the feeling that here is 
truth long groped for, which states the obvious so 
that the wonder is that it has never been stated 
before. Repeatedly this is what Mr. Lindeman 
does. For about group activity he has already 
“discovered” much. Entirely aside from the out- 
line of his thought and his contribution to 
method, there are running through the entire book 
passages which illuminate, as we have seldom 
seen illuminated, some of the factors entering into 
the multiplying group associations of present-day 
civilization—which throw light equally on the 
mob mind and the crowd psychology with which 
the sociologists have been struggling—the con- 
ception of the functional group as a basis for 
organization, the professional technique of the 
social group worker. This may not be the true 
field of sociology (although our admiration goes 
out to anyone who admits that very soon sociol- 
ogy must find a field) and it is only the begin- 
ning of a consideration of method—but its con- 
tribution to our understanding of group behavior 
is unquestioned. 

Social Discovery is difficult reading—but it is 
more than worth it. 

Braptey 
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form the great mass of unrelated data which the 
sciences and philosophies had gathered up in the 
days preceding its formulation. 

F. J. Bruno 


OCIAL Discovery: E. C. Lindeman. The 
Republic Publishing Co., New York, 1924, 
375 pp. 


tunately or unfortunately, the psychologists, the 
anthropologists and the biologists are rapidly 
The conception of sociology as a science of 
“man in association” is old enough. But, for- 
walking off with “man” as their particular 
province. The newer school of historians, the 
social psychologists, the apostles of religious edu- 
cation are making inroads on the “in associ- 
ation.” The sociologist—seeking far afield for 
the facts which science has to contribute to an 
ordered conception of life—has undoubtedly 
raised the level of philosophy. But as a scientist, 
with a specialized delimitable field of activity— 
and a controlled method for discovery and ex- 
perimentation within that field—he is being 
pushed from one outpost to another. In a meas- 
ure, social work is in the same position, with the 
psychiatrist whittling away at case work, the 
socialized minister at community work. What is 
the field that the student of sociology and the 
practitioner in social work can call his own? 
The field is vague, says Dr. Lindeman, partly 
because “no valid method for locating facts has 
been produced.” This is a sweeping statement, 
and to prove it conclusively there should have 
been, in addition to this critical analysis of the 
historical, analogical, logical and __ statistical 
methods in the early part of the book, some 
equally critical consideration of the interview, 
questionnaire, documentary study, observation— 
the tools of the present day social investigation. 
The fact that the methodological literature of 
social research is practically non-existent is, how- 
ever, almost sufficient proof that sociology has yet 
to produce methods of discovery which meet the 
test of science; the fact that he felt it necessary 
to devote nearly the entire first half of Social 
Discovery to a critical résumé is, perhaps, anether. 
It is in the second part that Mr. Lindeman 
makes his constructive contributions. “A prag- 
matic sociology must regard the social process 
as a relation between groups.” “For the 
social sciences to understand what happens when 
groups behave is the important point.” Further, 
“the human group cannot be described at all until 
at least a portion of its behavior is understood. 
From the purely descriptive point of view, the 
group remains a congeries of individuals. From 


‘the activity point of view, the group becomes a 
new quality.” 


April 

In other words, Mr. Lindeman believes that the 
specialized field for sociology, the social psycholo- 
gist, or whatever he may be called, on which no 
other can or will encroach, is that of group be- 
havior—to be studied objectively just as modern- 
istic psychologists are studying the behavior of 
the individual. Furthermore, just as behavioristic 
psychology has developed only as the methods for 
controlled observation of the individual’s reaction 
to different sets of stimuli have increased, so is 
the key to an understanding of behavior dependent 
on the development of a similar methodology in 
social research. To this latter Mr. Lindeman 
makes two additions. He first presents and de- 
fines a series of new categories in terms of which 
group behavior should be studied: persons, such 
as the leader and expert; activities and thought 
processes in terms of group situations, group 
stimuli, representation, consent, discussion; ex- 
terior controls, as customs, traditions, attitudes. 
He is not dogmatic about these, for he believes 
in their continual re-definition and refinement. 


In the second place, he invents the participant 
observer, who is actually “participating in the 
activities of the group being observed,” who is 
one of the group, and who reports to the observer 
not only the facts regarding the group’s inner 
activity but likewise reveals what the group really 
“thinks” it is doing. For, says Mr. Lindeman 
rightly, if the observer (not the participant ob- 
server) is seated in the gallery and watches the 
group behave in a situation of tension, is he likely 
to understand what is happening and why? Of 
course not. A whole complex of motives, 
maneuvers, and personal equations are invariably 
involved in what may seem to the uninitiated ob- 
server the most simple of procedures. Yet, on the 
other hand, the interpretation of a participant is 
always biased; to check, re-interpret, and evaluate 
his evidence is the task of the impartial outside 
observer. A practical comment on the relation 
between the two is illuminating: “ They [the par- 
ticipant observers] were of course in a better posi- 
tion to know when the group was in a situation 
which presaged [immediate] action. The partici- 
pant observers were, however, quite incapable of 
forecasting possible future situations.” 

It is an original contribution and seems to us to 
deserve even better treatment than Mr. Lindeman 
gives it. On the need for intimate, first hand 
information about what the group thinks it is 
doing as well as objective observation of what it 
actually does, he is clear. So also is his analysis 
of the problem of integrating the contributions of 
the participant observer and the observers. But 
we should like to see more intimately how it 
worked: Just who were the participant observers 
in the particular study on which Mr. Lindeman’s 
conclusions were based? How did they report? 
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Were there participant observers on both sides 
of the conflict? Did the observer himself attend 
meetings, interview leaders? What are the quali- 
fications for a participant observer—other than 
the fact of his participation? In other words, if 
this is a method of social research it must develop 
a technique. And there must be—as Mr. Linde- 
man himself states—further studies illustrating 
its possibilities. 

Incontrovertibly, Mr. Lindeman’s best argument 
for this method is the discussion of groups in 
terms of the new categories which he defines. To 
a thoughtful reader can come no greater satisfac- 
tion than from a phrase, sentence or paragraph, 
which bursts vividly as a synthesis of his experi- 
ence, which carries with it the feeling that here is 
truth long groped for, which states the obvious so 
that the wonder is that it has never been stated 
before. Repeatedly this is what Mr. Lindeman 
does. For about group activity he has already 
“discovered” much. Entirely aside from the out- 
line of his thought and his contribution to 
method, there are running through the entire book 
passages which illuminate, as we have seldom 
seen illuminated, some of the factors entering into 
the multiplying group associations of present-day 
civilization—which throw light equally on the 
mob mind and the crowd psychology with which 
the sociologists have been struggling—the con- 
ception of the functional group as a basis for 
organization, the professional technique of the 
social group worker. This may not be the true 
field of sociology (although our admiration goes 
out to anyone who admits that very soon sociol- 
ogy must find a field) and it is only the begin- 
ning of a consideration of method—but its con- 
tribution to our understanding of group behavior 
is unquestioned. 

Social Discovery is difficult reading—but it is 
more than worth it. 
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The Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work 


announces 
A Summer Institute in Child Welfare 
Jury 6 to Aucust 15 


Courses in 


Social Case Work with Children 

Behavior Problems of Children 

Child Welfare Problems and Methods 

Mental Hygiene, Disease and Defect 

Social Case Work in Small Communities 

Social Case Work and the School 

Causes and Treatment of Juvenile De- 
linquency 

Child Health 

Nutrition 


Moderate fees; scholarships; carefully 
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agencies and projects. 
«lddress inquiries to the 
REGISTRAR 
311 SoutH JUNIPER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The 
Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Courses OFFERED 

History and Development of Social 
Work, Family Case Work, Child Wel- 
fare, Health and Preventable Disease, 
Social Medicine, Community Problems 
and Organization, Social Law, Immi- 
grant Peoples, Home Economics, Social 
Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, 
Social Statistics, Administration, Pub- 
licity and Finance of a Social Organiza- 
tion. 

Field work training under professional 
executives. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social 
Service training given in conjunction 
with the Social Service Department of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. 
degree after completing the two years’ 
course. 

For circulars address 
MISS THEO JACOBS 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


